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LONDON : 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, EOUVERIE STREET. 


1858. 


CHRISTENING-ROBES foe PRESENTS, 

2* GUINEAS. 


BABI ES’ 
HOODS, 

* GUINEA. 



BABIES' 

CLOAKS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 2* GUINEAS. 


Baby Linen, in Complete Sets, of Varied Qualities. 
All the beautiful Materials 
used in the business 


Sold by the Yard. 


marriage outfits complete. 

Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau,” 
as well as the inexpensive things required for the 
“ Indian Voyage.” 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. j 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1* Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. ; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 


RIDING HABITS, 5* TO 8 GUINEAS. 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

2& Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 


53, BAKER STREET. 



Vfc TcSftlA doO 

1 IRPAPY- 

LEG? j 

# ■■■ 


VICTORIA, B.C. 




SIMPSON 


«h p 

[iWPORttR OF. 


HDRessingcase maker!: 


goldsmith AN ^ 1 ^ ELL ^ ni^ 


Toreign fancy merchan dise 


No. IX. — July, 1858. 

VIRGINIANS ADVE R TISER. 


T. A. SIMPSON & CO. 

(T. A . Simpson , from Messrs. Howell , James , <fc Co.), 

154, REGENT STREET, AND 8, BEAK STREET. 

WEDDING AND BIRTHD AY PRESENTS. 

T A. SIMPSON <fc CO., Goldsmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clock Manufacturers, 

• and Importers of every description of Fancy Novelties and Articles of Vertii and Utility, beg respectfully to 
inform their Patrons, the Nobility and Gentry, that they are constantly receiving from their agents at Paris, Vienna, 
and Frankfort, every novelty in fancy manufactures as soon as produced, and as the greater portion of T. A. 8. & 
Co.’s stock is manufactured expressly for them, their selection is unrivalled, and calculated to maintain the well- 
known reputation of their house. 

For Ibe guidance of those who may he unable to honour their establishment with a visit, T. A. fi. & Co. submit 
the following limited quotation from their fctock, assuring them that any commands intrusted to their care will meet 
with their best and prompt attention : — 

£ 

French Drawing-room Clocks, from 2 
French Dining-room Clocks ... , 

Ladies’ Gold Watches 

Silver Watches , 

Gold Guard Chains , 

Gold Albert ( hams , 

Biher-mounted Smelling Bottles , 

Gold-mounted ditto , 

Gold and Fnamei Lockets , 

Gold Necklet Chains, with 

pendants , 

Gold and Silver Pencil-cases ... , 

Full 1 tress and other Fans ... , 

Ladies’ Dressing-cates, electro- 
plated 

Ladies’ Dressing-cases, silver- 

fitted , 

Gentlemen’s Dressing-cases ... , 

Gold, Silver, Jet, and Gilt Bracelets, Brooches, Kings, Necklets, Lockets, Earrings, Studs, Pins, and every 
description of Jewellery, at moderate prices. Bronzes, Porcelains, Ormolu Table Ornaments, Inkstands, Card- 
trays, Candelabra, Tazzas, Tapers, Match-boxes, Miniature Frames for the Table, Opera-glasses, Toilet-bottles 
and Cases, Letter-clips, Trinket- boxes, King-stands, Watch-stands, Pen-trays, Glove and Netting-boxes, Paper- 
knives, Carriage-bags, Keticules, Portmonnaies, Chess and Backgammon-boards, Card-cases, Vinaigrettes, Fuzee- 
cases, Fruit-knives, Hand-screens, &c., &c., and a large Stock of other Articles suitable for Presents, but too 
various to enumerate. 


£ 

l, 

d. £ 

i. 

<J. 



£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

l 2 

2 

Oto 50 

0 

0 

Work boxes, in choice woods, from 0 

8 

6 to 10 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

„ 20 

0 

0 

Writing-desks, ditto 

»» 

0 10 

6 „ 

15 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

„ 50 

0 

0 

Jewel cases and Caskets 

1 

1 

0 „ 

30 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 

„ 20 

0 

0 

Envelope cases and Blotters... 

»» 

M 

1 

8 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

„ 18 

0 

0 

Letter- weighers (>impson's) ... 

0 

8 

6 „ 

6 10 

0 

1 

15 

0 

„ 18 

0 

0 

Walnut-wood Inkstands 


0 

8 

6 




0 

2 

6 

„ 5 10 

0 

Morocco Carriage Bags 


0 10 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 

,, 12 10 

0 

Ladies’ Morocco Bags, fit r ed 








0 10 

0 

, , 15 

0 

0 

with every requisite for dress- 











,, 60 



ing, writing, and working ... 

»» 

3 10 

0 „ 

65 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Gentlemen's Dressing Bags ... 

3 15 

0 „ 

45 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

„ 8 10 

6 

Opera-glas*es 

>> 

0 10 

6 „ 

12 10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

„ io 

0 

0 

Bronze and Ormolu Candle- 













sticks 


0 

5 

0 „ 

0 10 

o 

1 10 

0 

„ 15 

0 

0 

Ditto Candela 1 ra 


3 

0 

0 „ 

35 

0 

0 







Ormolu Card- trays 


0 

7 

6 „ 

4 10 

0 

5 10 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Ormolu Mounted Vafees 


0' 

6 

6 „ 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

e 

,, 50 

0 

0 

Bagatelle Boards 

,, 

2 

0 

0 ,, 

20 

0 

0 


T. A. SIMPSON & Co., 

154, Regent Street, and 8, Beak Street, London; and at 34, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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PRESENTS, 



PERPETUAL CALENDARS. 


gilt inkstands 


SCENT CASKETS. 


rJlittiTJCi J. __ yy TVT 

NOVELTIES adapted for presentation, 

NOicLI Im cockspur street, charing cross 

’ (Facing the Haymarket). STRAND, 

mb — - 

TRA VELL,NG bags, 

LAD.ES. AND „ 1NK- 

— -a-MTBS l nS buhl. 


Drinking Flasks, 

Liqueur, Pio-Nic, and Sand- 
wich Cases, 

Work Reticules, 

Card Cases, 

Toilet Bottles, 

Tablets, 

Fans, 

Porte-Monn aies, 


A large selection of 

I Jewel Cases, 

Key and Letter Boxes, 

I Mordan’s Gold Pens, 

' Gold Pencil Cases, 

Silver do. 
Letter Balances, 

Razors, 


Sporting Knives, 

Needles, leases, 

Gentlemen’s Instrument 
Ladies’ do * 

Paper Knives, 

Book Slides, 

String Bands, 

Match Barrels, 

Crochet Cases, &c. 


.Scissors, unuvil „* 

KS '““ teks POLVOLOT E BIBLES 

, f PARISIAN WORKS OF AR . on its production. 

BAXTER, 16 , Cockspur Street, Char g 

— " — j n Qtcrtionerv and MfljrufRCturcSj 

The following comprises a few of I UTTER DIARIES EOR 1858. 

DE LA WJ** ^XqItStoNErTaND 

Despatch Boxes. I Ladies’ Desks and Cases and Inkstands. 

Por^biT Writing Cases. 1 manwoIdTettbr Wrhers. 

books. I CARD CASES, P K& Books ( 

manosohiw and address — l — r— —r chariDg Cross. 

E. BAXTER, 16 , Cockspur Street, Cha g 


. . ^ i v / 1 D.L». 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF MR. DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

This day are published , price One Shilling each , 

THE CHRISTMAS CAROL, 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, 
THE CHIMES, 

AND 

THE STORY OE LITTLE DOMBEY. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 

This day is published , in One Volume, with an Engraved Frontispiece, 

DOMBEY AND SON. Price Pi ye Shillings. 

Also , nearly ready , 

DAVID COPPEREIELD. 

TO BE FOLLOWED BY 

BLEAK HOUSE 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


This day is published , price Sixpence , 

THE ENGLISH HOTEL NUISANCE, by albert smith. 

SECOND EDITION. 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 

REPRINT OF MR. THACKERAY’S EARLIER WRITINGS.-*"* 

published in Four Volumes , Price Gs. each. 

MISCELLANIES, by w. m. thackeray. 

Contents Vol. I.— Ballads— Snob Papers— Major Galiagan— Fatal Boots, and Cox’s Diary. 

Yol. II. The Yellowplush Memoirs, and Jeames’s Diary — Sketches and Travels in London— 

Novels by Eminent Hands, and Character Sketches. 

VoL III. Memoirs of Barry Lyndon — A Legend of the Rhine, and Rebecca and Rowena — A 

Little Dinner at Timmins’s, and The Bedford-Row Conspiracy. 

Yol. IV.— The Fitz-Boodle Papers, and Men’s Wives— A Shabby Genteel Story— The History of 
Samuel Titmarsh, and the Great Hoggarty Diamond. 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH. 

Price 14s., handsomely bound in cloth, 

ASK MAMMA; Or, the richest commoner in England. 

By the Author of “Sponge’s Tour,” “Handley Cross,” &c. Illustrated with Thirteen Coloured Engravings, 
and numerous Woodcuts by JOHN LEECH. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


advertisements. 


the new french muslins, 

just OUT. 

Many of the pattern, surpass any mr introduced tnto this country. 

Mourning Muslins, the best and largest 'election m the kingdom. 

Last year's^patterns selling at teutons prices for such goods. Pattern, post f«e. 

FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


READY-MADE MUSLIN DRESSES. 

Plain, Double Skirt, and Flounw^ witWacket ^ Paris every Wednesday, 

tot cutter, in Paris, and completed there 'Xrna post free. 

FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 

french cambric dresses. 

* f tA hftd elsewhere. Thev are made up for morning wear in 
Our new pattern, are »£«>£*** and awno ^ ^ ^ seen Pattern, post free^ 

Per country oI “ , sZl JL and round the shoulder, is required. The price mad. up is Us 

FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 

mTlTNEW MUSLIN DRESS AND SCARF, 16s. 9d. 

The Dress was imrorted iotothscountrv onthe «h of , June. ‘gf 

stress; r; '*““*• to 

rZZZX T^S , — ~ 1 the dress made, dacke, and Scar,, with how behind compiete, to 
form an enti e in or out door dress, Bonnet «*c®P required. A Drawing sent post free. 

OXFORD 8TREET. 


the" new french mantles. 

a Drawing «ntp..y^ NcH COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


WHITE AND BUFF MARCELLA JACKETS. 
THE HALF-GUINEA CLOTH JACKET. 

A ALU A Ai * " . , . . parij . to be had in all the fashionable colours. 

A eery prattj d the'shoulders is required. A Drawing sent post free. 

For country orders, size of wa s A vmon QTRFPT 

FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET^ 


, b .E«bU.hmen.ot the Sole Lnven^ r MEASURING W ^ ~ 


F " BKU THE HEAD. 

RounS Che Heed in turner of a .lleh t~«i»t 
the 


From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep 
each way as required 


A.* dotted 

1 to 1. 

Inches. 

Eighths. 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 



As marked 

3 to 3. 




•^asiTBtts ?&£•£&**& A, ”“ f 

THE CHARGE FOR THIS UNIQUE HEAD OF 
HAIR ONLY £1 10*. 



viv^i VJKIA, B.C. 
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In crown 8vo., price 12*., a New Edition , greatly enlarged , and illustrated with numerous Plans, 
Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and General Objects , of 

HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 

Intended as a general Guide in Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate. (From a Quarter of an Acre to a 
Hundred Acres in extent.) By EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 

“The Second edition of Mr. Kemp’s 4 How to Lay Out a Garden ’ is far too important a work to be noticed 
hastily, and we reserve it for future criticism. In the meanwhile we may announce it as the best work on Practical 
Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country, its value being much increased by an extraordinary 
number of excellent instructive woodcuts.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Price 2a., in cloth , 

THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 

For the use of persons who possess a small Garden. By EDWARD KEMP. The Eleventh Edition, enlarged 

and improved. 

In crown 8 vo, price 16a., cloth , 

PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY: 

Comprising the Names, History, and Culture of all Plants known in Britain, together with a full Explanation of 

Technical Terms. 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUYERIE STREET. 


This day is published , 

THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 

Edited by WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 

Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” “ Both well,” &c. 

In 2 vols., foolscap 8vo, price 12s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 

Just published, in 8 vo, with Illustrations, price 10a. 6d. 

SEA- SIDE STUDIES 

AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY. 

By GEORGE H. LEWES, 

Author of the 44 Life and Works of Goethe,” &c. 

“No man better understands than our author the art of strewing the path of learning with flowers .”— Daily News. 
“ With regard o the matter of the volume, the new experiments, the critical disc«9sions and higher generalisations 
it contains, it will be enough to say that the great anatou ist (Professor Owen), to whom it is dedicated, has himself 
recognised both the value and originality of Mr. Lewes’ contributions to his science .” — The Leader. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 

T)EGS most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 

D and the Public generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, 
in accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a nbw sbriks of his useful productions, 
which, for kxckllknck of tkmpkr, quality of matbhial, and, above all, chbapnkss in price, he believes 
will ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of 
boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 

which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens. — Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


M! TRELOAR’S I— 

COCOA NUT FIBRE MAT TING 


IS THE BEST. 

PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED-LONDON, NEW YORK, AND PARIS. 

Catalogues, containing Prices, and every particular, post free. 
WAREHOUSE, 49, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

‘o Sea Coast, and ^ * *“ ^ ^ ^ 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 

, . i • a- Pnom lexion dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation 

a aCing e a n t n af and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attendmg 

restored elasticity and healthful of DUcolouraUon fly before its application, and give 

& S SSTlfSS to to to tol^-W 4,. M. and 8s. 6i per bottle. 

Th. h,.t of th, «... “ a ‘ 

mwlShST macassar oil 

10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. 

. . , *v,a Teeth from the deleterious effects of 

Nor at this season can we be too careftil to > P systematic employment, night and 

Vegetable Acids (the immediate cause of tooth-ache), Dy a sy 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

a White Powder compounded of the i^^rts to°the G^rn^a healthy firmness, 

a pearl-like Whiteness, frees them 9 d. per box. 

and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity, ^ nce 

Sold by A. Rowland “ t8 Perfum6 "- 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS! 1 . 



RIMMEL’S ROYAL BRIDAL BOUQUET, 

RIMMEL’S royal bridal sachet, 

, . , fVl hridal wreath, is a sweet memento of the interesting 

Aneatsatm - JjtUgjwKh brk ^ by pogt Qn receipt of 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S ROYAL BRIDAL SOUVENIR, 

occasion. P g otd by fjj perfumers and Chemists. 

E. RIMMEL, PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 96, STRAND. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

« A SLIGHT COLD,”-if its first .BjinptomMTe not 

A th7 foundation of a variety of Pu/monary Cowpjam^, includi *g H ^ gubdue( i by keeping at 

as well as by all classes of private inamaua^^ femftle 

without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. j ^ sirj your bumble servant, p H A wKEB. 

To Ms. Keating, 79, St. rani's Church-Yard. „ KEAXiN0 . s COUGH LOZENGES" 


vio 1 ORIA, B.C. 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844, 

3 , PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 

T) ARTIES desirous of Investing Monet are requested to examine the Plan of 
X The Bank or Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect 
security. 

The Interest is payable in January and July. p£TER M0RRIS0N( ManagiDg Dire ctor. 
Farms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 



PAT ENT 
SQUARE opening 
' n a r. 


ALLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF 

Patent Portmanteaus,' Despatch Boxes, Dressing- 
Cases, Travelling-Bags with Square Opening, 
and 500 other Articles for Travelling, forwarded 
by Post for Two Stamps. 

J. W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers, 

18 and 22, Strand. 


FRAMPION’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

Pi ice Is. lid. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

T HIS excellent Family Pill is a medi- 

oine of long-tried efficacy for purifying My blood, 
and correcting all disorders of the stomach and bowels. 
Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of its 
sa utary effects. The stomach will speedily regain its 
strength, a healthy action of the liver, toweta, and 
kidnevs will rapidly take place, and renewed health will 
he the quick result of taking this medicine, according to 
the directions accompanying each box. 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in ihe 
ears arising irom too great a flow of blood to the head, 
Should never he without them, as many dangerous 
symptoms will he entirely carried off by their timely 

U8 For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, re- 
moving all obstructions, the distressing headache so 
very prevalent with the sex, depression of spirits, dul- 
neis of sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and 
saflowness of the skin, and give a healthy juvenile 

bloom to the complexion. ... 

These Pills unite the recommendation of a mild ope- 
ration with the most successful t fleet ; and for elderly 
peop’e, or where an occasional aperient is required, 
Emhini can be better adapted. In consequence of 
the great and increasing demand, the Proprietor has 
obtained permission from her Majesty’s Commissioners 
to have the name and address of 
“ THOMA8 PROUT, 229, STRAND, LONDON,” 
impressed upon the Government Stamp, affixed to each 
box.- Sold by all ven dors of medicine. 

TCB, and REFRIGERATORS for 

I preserving Ice and cooling Wine, Fr y it » , 

85ft 

^No^agents^ar^apifointed^^London for 
fht sale of their Ice or Refrigerators. Pure spnng water 
Ice in blocks, delivered to roost parts of town daily, 
1 3 packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 9s. and upwards, forwarded 
any distance into the country, by goods train, 
perceptible waste. Wine coolers, Ice-cream Machines, 
?re Planes for Sherry Cobblers, Freezers, Moulds, Arc. 
More detailed particulars i may post on jtppU- 

cation to the WENUAM LAKL ICE COM1AINY, 
164 A, Strand. 


PHILLTPSON AND CO.’S NEW PERFUME. 

“LA DUCHESSE.” 

The most refreshing and durable of the day. 
For the Ball-room, Theatre, and crowded Asst m- 
bly, it is indispensable. It possesses great sana- 
tory qualities, it is highly .conducive to the 
preservation of health; it invigorates the nerves ; 
while in the sick. room it is invaluable, reviving 
the invalid and preventing contagion. Fr.ce 
3s. 6 d. Obtainable of every Chemist and Vendor 
of fashionable Perfumen-. None genuine that 
has not on the label (entered at Stationers U all), 
the signature 

I, Budge Row, St. Paul’s, "London, E.C. 

The POMADE, 3s. 6 <1.; the SOAP, 1*. 6rf.; 
the OIL, 3 j the COSMETIQUE, Is A is. 

To SH IPPKUS & those groin*, abroad. 
Assortments of Perlumery put up to suit EVLKY 
CLIMATE, are always ready, from f 10 to A 100. 
and Catalogues forwarded free on application. 

Should there be difficulty in obtaining these 
preparations of any Chemist or Perfumer, a 
letter (enclosing a Post Office Order or Postage 
Stamps), to PHILLIPSON and Co., shall have 

immediate attention. . „„ , Q .. 

Be sure to ask for PHILLIPSON A CO. S the 
original end only genuine • 


^PIESSE &LUBIN 

PERFUMERY FACTORS. 


GLYCERINE 

J E L LY, (2 s. Jars.) 

\ Exquisite for the Hands and Skin. 
Renders them softy white , 
and healthy. 


2, New Bond Str. 

LONDON. 


advertisements. 


EDMISTON’S POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 

WEIGHT 10 oz. 


Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated 
Pocket Siphonia, remarkable for its 
lightness and softness of texture, easily 
folded to carry in the Pocket or on 
Saddle ; the most important feature in 
this Waterproofing consists in its being 
mineralised, which effectually resists 
the powerful heat of the sun and the 
most violent rains, also obviating the 
stickiness and unpleasaut smell pecu- 
liar to all other Waterproofs.— Price, 
according to size, 40s. to 50s. ; all silk 
throughout, 50s. Measurement, length 
of coat, and size round the chest. 

tsigned eiretly for the Indian rivers, to carry one or more persons weighing from 10 to 
40 lbs. Price £6 6s., £10 10s., and £18 18s., folding m a compass of 3 feet. 

NOTICE-NAME & ADDRESS STAMPED INSIDE. NONE OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 

EDMISTON & SON, 69, STRAND, 

OPPOSITE THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 




lace parasols, 


COMPRISING THE WELL KNOWN 

IRISH, MALTESE, AND 
FRENCH LACES, 

Now so much used at Fetes, Flower Shows, 
&c. 

Also, 

an immense assortment of 

PARASOLS, 

Made of the richest Lyons Silk, in every 
variety of Colour and Design* 



W. AND J. 

140, REGENT STREET ; 

75, CHEAPSIDE; 


SANGSTER, 

94, FLEET STREET; 

10, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


N.B.— Parasols and Sunshades for the Sea-side and for general use, from 7s. 6 d. each. 


vik^lUKlA, B.C. 









* 







J 












ft I\ej^FojTti\e ijsf Fleet Street. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


CONTAINS A SOLILOQUY BY HESTER. 

ARTIN LAMBERT’S 
first feeling, upon 
learning the little se- 
cret which his younger 
daughter’s emotion 
had revealed, was to 
he angry with the lad 
who had robbed his 
child’s heart away from 
him, and her family. 
“A plague upon all 
scapegraces, English 
or Indian ! ” cried the 
Colonel to his wife, 
“ I wish this one had 
broke his nose against 
any door-post but 
ours.’* 

“ Perhaps we are 
to cure him of being a 
scapegrace, my dear,” 
says Mrs. Lambert, 
mildly interposing, 
“ and the fall at our 
door hath something 
providential in it. You laughed at me, Mr. Lambert, when I 
said so before ; but if Heaven did not send the young gentleman to 
us, who did ? And it may be for the blessing and happiness of us all 
that he came, too.” 

“ It’s hard, Molly ! ” groaned the Colonel. “ We cherish and fondle 
and rear ’em : we tend them through sickness and health : we toil and 
we scheme : we hoard away money in the stocking, and patch our own 
old coats : if they’ve a headache we can’t sleep for thinking of their 
ailment ; if they have a wish or fancy, we work day and night to com- 
pass it, and ’tis darling daddy and dearest pappy, and whose father 

s 
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THE VIRGINIANS. 


is like ours ? and so forth. On Tuesday morning I am king of my 
house and family. On Tuesday evening Prince Whippersnapper makes 
his appearance, and my reign is over. A whole life is forgotten 
and forsworn for a pair of blue eyes, a pair of lean shanks, and a head 
of yellow hair.” 

“ ’Tis written that we women should leave all to follow our husband. 
I think our courtship was not very long, dear Martin ! ” said the 
matron, laying her hand on her husband’s arm. 

“ ’Tis human nature, and what can you expect of the jade ? ” 
sighed the Colonel. 

“ And I think I did my duty to my husband, though I own 1 left 
my papa for him,” added Mrs. Lambert, softly. 

“ Excellent wench ! Perdition catch my soul ! but I do love thee, 
Molly ! ” says the good Colonel ; “ but, then mind you, your father 
never did me ; and if ever I am to have sons-in-law ” 

“ Ever, indeed ! Of course my girls are to have husbands, Mr. 
Lambert ! ” cries mamma. 

“ Well, when they come. I’ll hate them, madam, as your father 
did me, and quite right too, for taking his treasure away from him.” 

“ Don’t be irreligious and unnatural, Martin Lambert ! I say you 
are unnatural, sir ! ” continues the matron. 

“ Nay, my dear, I have an old tooth in my left-jaw, here ; and ’tis 
natural that the tooth should come out. But when the tooth-drawer 
pulls it, ’tis natural that I should feel pain. Do you suppose, madam, 
that I don’t love Hetty better than any tooth in my head ? ” asks 
Mr. Lambert. But no woman was ever averse to the idea of her 
daughter getting a husband, however fathers revolt against the inva- 
sion of the son-in-law. As for mothers and grandmothers, those good 
folks are married over again in the marriage of their young ones ; and 
their souls attire themselves in the laces and muslins of twenty — forty 
years ago ; the postilion’s white ribbons bloom again, and they flutter 
into the post-chaise, and drive away. What woman, however old, has 
not the bridal-favours and raiment stowed away, and packed in lavender, 
in the inmost cupboards of her heart ? 

“ It will be a sad thing, parting with her,” continued Mrs. Lambert, 
with a sigh. 

“ You have settled that point already, Molly,” laughs the Colonel. 
“ Had I not best go out and order raisins and corinths for the wed- 
ding-cake ? ” 

“ And then I shall have to leave the house in their charge when I 
go to her, you know, in Virginia. How many miles is it to Virginia, 
Martin ? I should think it must be thousands of miles.” 

“ A hundred and seventy-three thousand three hundred and ninety- 
one and three-quarters, my dear, by the near way,” answers Lambert, 
gravely; “ that, through Prester John’s country. By the other route, 
through Persia ” 

“ 0 give me the one where there is the least of the sea, and your 
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horrid ships, which I can’t bear ! ” cries the Colonel’s spouse. “ I hope 
Rachel Esmond and I shall be better friends. She had a very high 
spirit when we were girls at school.” 

“ Had we not best go about the baby linen, Mrs. Martin Lambert? ” 
here interposed her wandering husband. Now, Mrs. Lambert, I dare 
say, thought there was no matter for wonderment at all, and had 
remarked some very pretty lace caps and bibs in Mrs. Bobbinit s toy- 
shop. And on that Sunday afternoon, when the discovery was made, 
and while little Hetty was lying upon her pillow with feverish cheeks, 
closed eyes, and a piteous face, her mother looked at the child with the 
most perfect ease of mind, and seemed to be rather pleased than other- 
wise at Hetty’s woe. 

The girl was not only unhappy, but enraged with herself for having 
published her secret. Perhaps she had not known it until the sudden 
emotion acquainted her with her own state of mind ; and now the little 
maid chose to be as much ashamed as if she had done a wrong, and 
been discovered in it. She was indignant with her own weakness, and 
broke into transports of wrath against herself. She vowed she never 
would forgive herself for submitting to such a humiliation. So the 
young pard, wounded by the hunter’s dart, chafes with rage in 
the forest, is angry with the surprise of the rankling steel in her 
side, and snarls and bites at her sister-cubs, and the leopardess, her 
spotted mother. 

Little Hetty tore and gnawed, and growled, so that I should not like 
to have been her fraternal cub, or her spotted dam or sire. “ What 
business has any young woman,” she cried out, “ to indulge in any 
such nonsense ? Mamma, I ought to be whipped, and sent to bed. I 
know perfectly well that Mr. Warrington does not care a fig about me. 
I dare say he likes French actresses and the commonest little milliner- 
girl in the toyshop better than me. And so he ought, and so they are 
better than me. Why, what a fool X am to burst out ciying like a 
ninny about nothing, and because Mr. Wolfe said Harry played cards of 
a Sunday ! I know he is not clever, like papa. I believe he is stupid 
— I am certain he is stupid ; but he is not so stupid as I am. Why, 
of course, I can’t marry him. How am I to go to America, and leave 
you and Theo ? Of course, he likes somebody else, at America, or at 
Tunbridge, or at Jericho, or somewhere. He is a prince in his 
own country, and can’t think of marrying a poor half-pay officer’s 
daughter, with twopence to her fortune. Used not you to tell 
me how, when I was a baby, I cried and wanted the moon ? I 
am a baby now, a most absurd, silly, little baby dont talk to 
me, Mrs. Lambert, I am. Only there is this to be said, he don t 
know anything about it, and I would rather cut my tongue out than 
ten him.” 

Dire were the threats with which Hetty menaced Theo, in case her 
sister should betray her. As for the infantile Charley, his mind being 
altogether set on cheesecakes, he had not remarked or been moved by 
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Miss Hester’s emotion ; and the parents and the kind sister of course 
all promised not to reveal the little maid s secret. ^ # 

“ I begin to think it had been best for us to stay at home,” sighed 
Mrs. Lambert to her husband. 

“ Nay, my dear,” replied the other. “ Human nature will be human 
nature; surely Hetty’s mother told me herself that she had the 
beginning of a liking for a certain young curate before she fell over 
head and heels in love with a certain young officer of Kingsley’s. And 
as for me, my heart was wounded in a dozen places ere Miss Molly 
Benson took entire possession of it. Our sons and daughters must 
follow in the way of their parents before them, I suppose.^ Why, but 
yesterday, you were scolding me for grumbling at Miss Het s precocious 
fancies. To do the child justice, she disguises her feelings entirely, 
and I defy Mr. Warrington to know from her behaviour how she is 
disposed towards him.” 

“A daughter of mine and yours, Martin,” cries the mother with 
great dignity, “ is not going to fling herself at a gentleman’s head !” 

° “ Neither herself nor the teacup, my dear,” answers the Colonel. 

“ Little Miss Het treats Mr. Warrington like a vixen. He never 
comes to us, but she boxes his ears in one fashion or t other. I protest 
she is barely civil to him ; but, knowing what is going on in the young 
hypocrite’s mind, I am not going to be angry at her rudeness.” 

“ She hath no need to be rude at all, Martin ; and our girl is good 
enough for any gentleman in England or America. Why, if their ages 
suit, shouldn’t they marry after all, sir?” 

“ Why, if he wants her, shouldn’t he ask her, my dear ? I am sorry 
we came. I am for putting the horses into the carriage, and turning 
their heads towards home again.” 

But mamma fondly said, “ Depend on it, my dear, that these matters 
are wisely ordained for us. Depend upon it, Martin, it was not for 
nothing that Harry Warrington was brought to our gate in that way ; 
and that he and our children are thus brought together again. If that 
marriage has been decreed in Heaven, a marriage it will be. 

“ At what age, Molly, I wonder, do women begin and leave off 
match-making ? If our little chit falls in love and falls out again, she 
will not be the first of her sex, Mrs. Lambert. I wish we w^ere on our 
way home again, and, if I had my will, would trot off this very night. 

“ He has promised to drink his tea here to-night. Aou would not 
take away our child’s pleasure, Martin ? asked the mother, softly. 

In his fashion, the father was not less good-natured. “ You know, 
my dear,” says Lambert, “ that if either of ’em had a fancy to our 
ears, we would cut them off and serve them in a fricassee. 

Mary Lambert laughed at the idea of her pretty littie delicate ears 
being so served. When her husband was most tender-hearted, his 
habit was to be most grotesque. When he pulled the pretty little delicate 
ear, behind which the matron’s fine hair w^as combed back, wherein 
twinkled a shining line or two of silver, I daresay he did not hurt her 
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much. I daresay she was thinking of the soft, well-remembered times 
of her own modest youth and sweet courtship. Hallowed remem- 
brances of sacred times ! If the sight of youthful love is pleasant to 
behold, how much more charming the aspect of the affection that has 
survived years, sorrows, faded beauty perhaps, and life’s doubts, 
differences, trouble ! 

In regard of her promise to disguise her feelings for Mr. Warrington 
in that gentleman’s presence, Miss Hester was better, or worse if you 
will, than her word. Harry not only came to take tea with his friends, 
but invited them for the next day to an entertainment at the Rooms, to 
be given in their special honour. 

“ A dance, and given for us ! ” cries Theo. “ O Harry, how 
delightful ; I wish we could begin this very minute ! ” 

“ Why, for a savage Virginian, I declare, Harry Warrington, thou 
art the most civilised young man possible ! ” says the Colonel. “ My 
dear, shall we dance a minuet together ? ” 

“We have done such a thing before, Martin Lambert ! ” says the 
soldier’s fond wife. Her husband hums a minuet tune ; whips a plate 
from the tea-table, and makes a preparatory bow and flourish with it 
as if it were a hat, whilst madam performs her best curtsey. 

Only Hetty, of the party, persists in looking glum and displeased. 
“ Why, child, have you not a word of thanks to throw to Mr. Warring- 
ton?” asks Theo of her sister. 

" I never did care for dancing much,” says Hetty. “ What is the 
use of standing up opposite a stupid man, and dancing down a room 
with him ?” 

“ Merci du compliment ! ” says Mr. Warrington. 

“ I don’t say that you are stupid — that is — that is, I — I only meant 
country dances,” says Hetty, biting her lips, as she caught her sister’s 
eye. She remembered she had said Harry was stupid, and Theo’s 
droll humorous glance was her only reminder. 

But with this Miss Hetty chose to be as angry as if it had been 
quite a cruel rebuke. “ I hate dancing — there — I own it,” she says, 
with a toss of her head. 

“ Nay, you used to like it well enough, child ! ” interposes her mother. 

“ That was when she was a child : don’t you see she is grown up to 
be an old woman?” remarks Hetty’s father. “Or perhaps Miss 
Hester has got the gout ?” 

“ Fiddle ! ” says Hester, snappishly, drubbing with her little feet. 

“ What’s a dance without a fiddle ? ” says imperturbed papa. 

Darkness has come over Harry Warrington’s face. “ I come to try 
my best, and give them pleasure and a dance,” he thinks, “ and the 
little thing tells me she hates dancing. We don’t practise kindness, 
or acknowledge hospitality so in our country. No — nor speak to our 
parents so, neither.” I am afraid, in this particular, usages have 
changed in the United States during the last hundred years, and that 
the young folks there are considerably Hettified. 
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Not content with this, Miss Hester must proceed to make such fun 
of ah the company at the WeUs, and especiaUy of Harry's own immediate 
pursuits and companions, that the honest lad was still farther pame 
at her behaviour ; and, when he saw Mrs. Lambert alone, asked how or 
in what he had again offended, that Hester was so angry with him? The 
kind matron felt more than ever weU disposed towards the boy, alter 
her daughter’s conduct to him. She would have liked to teU the secret 
which Hester hid so fiercely. Theo, too, remonstrated with her sister 
in private ; but Hester would not listen to the subject, and was as 
an"ry in her bedroom, when the girls were alone, as she had been m the 
parlour before her mother’s company. “ Suppose he hates me ?” says 
she. “ I expect he will. I hate myself, I do, and scorn myself for 
being such an idiot. How ought he to do otherwise than hate me ? 
Didn’t I abuse him, call him goose, all sorts of names ? And I know 
he is not clever ah the time. I know I have better wits than he has. 

It is only because he is tall, and has blue eyes, and a pretty nose that 
I like him. What an absurd fool a girl must be to like a man merely 
because he has a blue nose and hooked eyes ! So I am a fool, and I 
won’t have you say a word to the contrary, Theo ! 

Now Theo thought that her little sister, far from being a fool, was a 
wonder of wonders, and that if any girl was worthy of any prince in 
Christendom, Hetty was that spinster. “You are silly sometimes, 
Hetty,” says Theo, “ that is when you speak unkindly to people who 
mean you well, as you did to Mr. Warrington at tea to-night. When 
he proposed to us his party at the Assembly Rooms, and nothing could 
be more gallant of him, why did you say you didn’t care for music, or 
dancing, or tea ? You know you love them all !” 

“ I said it merely to vex myself, Theo, and annoy myself, and •whip 
myself, as I deserve, child. And, besides, how can you expect such an 
idiot as I am to say anything but idiotic things ? Do you know it 
quite pleased me to see him angry. I thought, ah ! now I have hurt 
his feelings ! Now he will say, Hetty Lambert is an odious little set-up, 
sour-tempered vixen. And that will teach him, and you, and mamma, 
and papa, at any rate, that I am not going to set my cap at Mr. Hany. 
No ; our papa is ten times as good as he is. I will stay by our papa, 
and if he asked me to go to Virginia with him to-morrow I wouldn t, 
Theo. My sister is worth all the Virginians that ever were made 

since the world began.” . 

And here, I suppose, follow osculations between the sisters, and 
mother’s knock comes to the door, who has overheard their talk through 
the wainscot, and calls out, “ Children, ’tis time to go to sleep.” Theo’s 
eyes close speedily, and she is at rest; hut, 0, poor little Hetty ! Think 
of the hours tolling one after another, and the child’s eyes wide open, 
as she lies tossing and wakeful with the anguish of the new w ound ! 

“ It is a judgment upon me,” she says, “ for having thought and 
spoke scornfully of him. Only, why should there be a judgment upon 
me ? I was only in fun. I knew I liked him very much all the time : 
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but I thought Theo liked him too, and I would give up anything for 
my darling Theo. If she had, no tortures should ever have drawn a 
word from me — I would have got a rope ladder to help her to run 
away with Harry, that I would, or fetched the clergyman to marry 
them. And then I would have retired alone, and alone, and alone, 
and taken care of papa and mamma, and of the poor in the village, 
and have read sermons, though I hate ’em, and have died without 
telling a word — not a word — and I shall die soon, I know I shall.” 
But when the dawn rises, the little maid is asleep nestling by her sister, 
the stain of a tear or two upon her flushed downy cheek. 

Most of us play with edged tools at some period of our lives, and cut 
ourselves accordingly. At first the cut hurts and stings, and down 
drops the knife, and we cry out like wounded little babies as we are. 
Some very very few and unlucky folks at the game cut their heads sheer 
off, or stab themselves mortally, and perish outright, and there is an end 
of them. But, — Heaven help us ! — many people have fingered those 
ardentes scigittas which Love sharpens on his whetstone, and are 
stabbed, scarred, pricked, perforated, tattooed all over with the wounds, 
who recover, and live to be quite lively. Wir auch have tasted das 
irdische Gliklc ; we also have gelebt und — und so i veiter. Warble your 
death song, sweet Thekla ! Perish off the face of the earth, poor puh 
monary victim, if so minded ! Had you survived to a later period of 
life, my dear, you would have thought of a sentimental disappointment 
without any reference to the undertaker. Let us trust there is no 
present need of a sexton for Miss Hetty. But meanwhile, the very 
instant she wakes, there, tearing at her little heart, will that Care be, 
which has given her a few hours respite, melted, no doubt, by her youth 
and her tears. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


IN WHICH MR. WARRINGTON TREATS THE COMPANY WITH TEA 
AND A BALL. 



ENEROUSwith 
his very easily 
gotten money, 
hospitable and 
cordial to all, 
our young Vir- 
ginian, in his 
capacity of man 
of fashion, could 
not do less than 
treat his country 
friends to an en- 
tertainment at 
the Assembly 
Rooms, whither, 
according to the 
custom of the 
day, he invited 
almost all the 
remaining com- 
pany at the 
Wells. Card- 

tables were set in one apartment, for all those who could not spend an 
evening without the pastime then common to all European society : a 
supper with champagne in some profusion and bowls of negus was 
prepared in another chamber: the large assembly room was set apart 
for the dance, of which enjoyment Harry Warrington's guests partook 
in our ancestors’ homely fashion. I cannot fancy that the amusement 
was especially lively. First, minuets were called ; two or three of which 
were performed by as many couple. The spinsters of the highest rank 
in the assembly went out for the minuet, and my Lady Mans Esmond 
being an earl’s daughter, and the person of the highest rank present (with 
the exception of Lady Augusta Crutchley, who was lame), Mr. Warring- 
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ton danced the first minuet with his cousin, acquitting himself to the 
satisfaction of the whole room, and performing much more elegantly than 
Mr. Wolfe, who stood up with Miss Lowther. Having completed the 
dance with Lady Maria, Mr. Warrington begged Miss Theo to do him 
the honour of walking the next minuet, and accordingly Miss Theo, 
blushing and looking very happy, went through her exercise to the 
great delight of her parents and the rage of Miss Humpleby, Sir John 
Humpleby’s daughter, of Liphook, who expected, at least, to have stood 
up next after my Lady Maria. Then, after the minuets, came country 
dances, the music being performed by a harp, fiddle, and flageolet ; 
perched in a little balcony, and thrumming through the evening rather 
feeble and melancholy tunes. Take up an old book of music, and play 
a few of those tunes now, and one wonders how people at any time 
could have found the airs otherwise than melancholy. And yet they 
loved and frisked and laughed and courted to that sad accompaniment. 
There is scarce one of the airs that has not an atnari aliquid , a tang of 
sadness. Perhaps it is because they are old and defunct, and their 
plaintive echoes call out to us from the limbo of the past, whither they 
have been consigned for this century. Perhaps they were gay when 
they were alive ; and our descendants when they hear well, never 
mind names— when they hear the works of certain maestri now 
popular, will say : Bon Dieu, is this the music which amused our 
forefathers ? 

Mr. Warrington had the honour of a duchess’s company at his tea- 
drinking— Colonel Lambert’s and Mr. Prior’s heroine, the Duchess of 
Queensberry. And though the duchess carefully turned her back upon 
a countess who was present, laughed loudly, glanced at the latter over 
her shoulder, and pointed at her with her fan, yet almost all the com- 
pany pushed, and bowed, and cringed, and smiled, and backed before 
this countess, scarcely taking any notice of her Grace of Queensbeny 
and her jokes, and her fan, and her airs. Now this countess was no 
other than the Countess of Yarmouth- Walmoden, the lady whom his 
Majesty George the Second, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
King, Defender ot the Faith, delighted to honour. She had met 
Harry Warrington in the walks that morning, and had been mighty 
gracious to the young Virginian. She had told him they would have 
a game at cards that night; and purblind old Colonel Blinkinsop, 
who fancied the invitation had been addressed to him, had made the 
profoundest of bows. “Pooh ! pooh ! ” said the Countess of England 
and Hanover, “ I don’t mean you. I mean the young Firshinian ! ” 
And everybody congratulated the youth on his good fortune. At night, 
all the world, in order to show their loyalty, doubtless, thronged round 
my Lady Yarmouth ; my Lord Bamborough was eager to make her 
partie at quadrille ; my Lady Blanche Pendragon, that model of virtue ; 
Sir Lancelot Quintain, that pattern of knighthood and valour ; Mr. 
Dean of Ealing, that exemplary divine and preacher ; numerous gentle- 
men, noblemen, generals, colonels, matrons, and spinsters of the highest 
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rank, were on the watch for a smile from her, or eager to jump up and 
join her card-table. Lady Maria waited upon her with meek respect, 
and Madame de Bernstein treated the Hanoverian lady with profound 
gravity and courtesy. 

Harry’s bow had been no lower than hospitality required ; but, 
such as it was, Miss Hester chose to be indignant with it. She 
scarce spoke a word to her partner during their dance together ; and 
when he took her to the supper-room for refreshment she was little 
more communicative. To enter that room they had to pass by Madame 
Walmoden’s card-table, who goodnaturedly called out to her host 
as he was passing, and asked him if his “ breddy liddle bardner liked 
tanzing ? ” 

“ I thank your ladyship, I don’t like tanzing, and I don t like 
cards,” says Miss Hester, tossing up her head; and, dropping a 
curtsey like a “ cheese,” she strutted away from the countess’s table. 

Mr. Warrington was very much offended. Sarcasm from the young 
to the old pained him : flippant behaviour towards himself hurt him. 
Courteous in his simple way to all persons whom he met, he expected 
a like politeness from them. Hetty perfectly well knew what offence 
she was giving ; could mark the displeasure reddening on her partner s 
honest face, with a side-long glance of her eye ; nevertheless she tried 
to wear her most ingenuous smile ; and, as she came up to the side- 
board where the refreshments were set, artlessly said : — 

“ What a horrid, vulgar old woman that is ; don’t you think so ? ” 

“ What woman ? ” asked the young man. 

“ That German woman — my lady Yarmouth — to whom all the men 
are bowing and cringing.” 

“ Her ladyship has been very kind to me,” says Harry, grimly. 
“ Won’t you have some of this custard ? ” 

“ And you have been bowing to her, too ! You look as if your negus 
was not nice,” harmlessly continues Miss Hetty. 

“ It is not very good negus,” says Harry, with a gulp. 

" And the custard is bad too ! I declare ’tis made with bad eggs ! 
cries Miss Lambert. 

“ I wish Hester, that the entertainment and the company had been 
better to your liking,” says poor Harry. 

“ ’Tis very unfortunate ; but I daresay you could not help it, cries 
the young woman, tossing her little curly head. 

Mr. Warrington groaned in spirit, perhaps in body, and clenched 
his fists and his teeth. The little torturer artlessly continued, “ You 
.seem disturbed : shall we go to my mamma ?” 

“ Yes, let us go to your mamma,” cries Mr. Warrington, with glaring 
eyes and a “ Curse you, why are you always standing in the way ? to 
an unlucky waiter. 

“ La ! Is that the w r ay you speak in Virginia?” asks Miss Pertness. 

“ We are rough there sometimes, madam, and can’t help being dis- 
turbed,” he says slowly, and with a quiver in his whole frame, looking 
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down upon her with fire flashing out of his eyes. Hetty saw nothing 
distinctly afterwards, and until she came to her mother. Never had 
she seen Harry look so handsome or so noble. 

“ You look pale, child !” cries mamma, anxious like all pavida matres. 

“ Tis the cold— no, I mean the heat. Thank you, Mr. Warrington.” 
And she makes him a faint curtsey, as Harry bows a tremendous bow, 
and walks elsewhere amongst his guests. He hardly knows what is 
happening at first, so angry is he. 

He is aroused by another altercation between his aunt and the 
Duchess of Queensberry. When the royal favourite passed the duchess, 
her grace gave her ladyship an awful stare out of eyes that were not so 
bright now as they had been in the young days when they “ set the 
world on fire ; ” turned round with an affected laugh to her neighbour, 
and shot at the jolly Hanoverian lady a ceaseless fire of giggles and 
sneers. The countess pursued her game at cards, not knowing, or not 
choosing perhaps to know, how her enemy was jibing at her. There 
had been a feud of many years’ date between their Graces of Queens- 
berry and the family on the throne. 

“ How you all bow down to the idol ! Don’t tell me ! Y r ou are as 
bad as the rest, my good Madame Bernstein ! ” the Duchess says. 
“ Ah, what a true Christian country this is ! and how your dear 
first husband, the Bishop, would have liked to see such a sight ! ” 

“ Forgive me, if I fail quite to understand your Grace.” 

“ We are both of us growing old, my good Bernstein, or, perhaps, 
we won’t understand when we don’t choose to understand. That is the 
way with us women, my good young Iroquois.” 

“ Your Grace remarked, that it was a Christian country,” said 
Madame de Bernstein, “ and I failed to perceive the point of the 
remark.” 

“ Indeed, my good creature, there is very little point in it ! I 
meant we were such good Christians, because we were so forgiving. 
Don’t you remember reading when you were young, or your husband 
the Bishop reading w T hen he was in the pulpit, how, when a woman 
amongst the Jews was caught doing wrong, the Pharisees were for 
stoning her out of hand ? Far from stoning such a woman now, look, 
how fond we are of her ! Any man in this room would go round it on 
his knees if yonder woman bade him. Yes, Madam Walmoden, you 
may look up from your cards with your great painted face, and frown 
with your great painted eyebrows at me. You know I am talking 
about you ; and I intend to go on talking about you, too. I say any 
man here would go round the room on his knees, if you bade him ! 

“ I think, madam, I know two or three who wouldn’t ! ” says Mr. 
Warrington, with some spirit. 

“ Quick, let me hug them to my heart of hearts ! ” cries the old 
Duchess. “ Which are they ? Bring ’em to me, my dear Iroquois ! 
Let us have a game of four — of honest men and women ; that is to 
say, if we can find a couple more partners, Mr. Warrington ! ” 
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“ Here are we three,” says the Baroness Bernstein, with a forced 
laugh ; “ let us play a dummy.” 

“ Pray, madam, where is the third ? ” asks the old Duchess, looking 
round. 

“ Madam ! ” cries out the other elderly lady, “ I leave your 
Grace to boast of your honesty, which I have no doubt is spotless : 
but I will thank you not to doubt mine before my own relatives and 
children ! ” 

“ See how she fires up at a word ! I am sure, my dear creature, you 
are quite as honest as most of the company,” says the Duchess. 

“ Which may not be good enough for her Grace the Duchess of Queens- 
berry and Dover, who, to he sure, might have stayed away in such a 
case, but it is the best my nephew could get, madam, and his best 
he has given you. You look astonished, Harry, my dear— and well 
you may. He is not used to our ways, madam.” 

“ Madam, he has found an aunt who can teach him our ways, and a 
great deal more ! ” cries the Duchess, rapping her fan. 

“ She will teach him to try and make all his guests welcome, old or 
young, rich or poor. That is the Virginian way, isnt it, Harry? 
She will tell him, when Catherine Hyde is angry with his old aunt, 
that they were friends as girls, and ought not to quarrel now they are 
old women. And she will not he wrong, will she, Duchess ? And 
herewith the one dowager made a superb curtsey to the other, and the 
battle just impending between them passed away. 

“ Egad, it was like Byng and Galissoniere ! ” cried Chaplain 
Sampson, as Harry talked over the night’s transactions with his pupil 
next morning. “ No power on earth, X thought, could have prevented 
those two from going into action ! ” 

“ Seventy-fours at least — both of ’em ! ” laughs Harry. 

“ But the Baroness declined the battle, and sailed out of fire with 
inimitable skill.” 

“ Why should she be afraid ? I have heard you say my aunt is as 
witty as any woman alive, and need fear the tongue of no dowager in 

England.” ## 

“Hem! Perhaps she had good reasons for being peaceable!” 
Sampson knew very well what they were, and that poor Bernstein s 
reputation was so hopelessly flawed and cracked, that any sarcasms 
levelled at Madame Walmoden were equally applicable to her. 

“ Sir,” cried Harry, in great amazement, “ you don’t mean to say 
there is anything against the character of my aunt, the Baroness de 
Bernstein ! ” 

The Chaplain looked at the young Virginian with such an air of 
utter wonderment, that the latter saw there must be some history 
against his aunt, and some charge which Sampson did not choose to 
reveal. “ Great Heavens ! ” Harry groaned out, “ are there two then 
in the family, who are ” 

“ Which two ? ” asked the Chaplain. 
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But here Hany stopped, blushing very red. He remembered, and 
we shall presently have to state, whence he had got his information 
regarding the other family culprit, and bit his lip, and was silent. 

“ By-gones are always unpleasant things, Mr. Warrington, said the 
Chaplain ; “ and we had best hold our peace regarding them. No man 
or woman can live long in this wicked world of ours, without some 
scandal attaching to them, and I fear our excellent Baroness has been 
no more fortunate than her neighbours. We cannot escape calumny, 
my dear young friend ! You have had sad proof enough of that in 
your brief stay amongst us. But we can have clear consciences, and 
that is the main point ! ” And herewith the Chaplain threw his hand- 
some eyes upward, and tried to look as if his conscience was as white 

as the ceiling. ~ 

“ Has there been anything very wrong then, about my Aunt Bern- 
stein ? ” continued Harry, remembering how at home his mother had 

never spoken of the Baroness. . 

“ 0 sancta simplicitas ! ” the Chaplain muttered to himself. Stones, 
my dear sir, much older than your time or mine. Stones such as 
were told about everybody, de me , de te ; you know with what degree ot 
truth in your own case.” 

“ Confound the villain ! I should like to hear any scoundrel say a 
word against the dear old lady,” cries the young gentleman. “ Why, 
this world, parson, is full of lies and scandal ! . „ . , 

“ And you are just beginning to find it out, my dear sir, cries the 
clergyman, with his most beatified air. “ Whose character has not been 
attacked? My lord’s, yours, mine,— everyone’s. We must bear as 
well as we can, and pardon to the utmost of our power.” 

“ You may. It’s your cloth, you know ; but, by George, I won t . 
cries Mr. Warrington, and again goes down the fist with a thump on 
the table. “ Let any fellow say a word in my hearing against that dear 
old creature, and I’ll pull his nose, as sure as my name is Henry 
Esmond. How do you do. Colonel Lambert. You find us late again, 
sir. Me and his Reverence kept it up pretty late with some ot the 
young fellows, after the ladies went away. I hope the dear ladies are 
well, sir?” and here Hariy rose, greeting his friend the Colonel very 
kindly, who had come to pay him a morning-visit, and had entered 
the room Mowed by Mr. Gumbo (the latter preferred walking veiy 
leisurely about all the affairs of life) just as Harry — suiting the action to 
the word — was tweaking the nose of Calumny. 

« The ladies are purely. Whose nose were you pulling when 1 came 
in, Mr. Warrington?” says the Colonel, laughing. , 

« Isn’t it a shame, sir ? The parson, here, was telling me, that there 
are villains here who attack the character of my aunt, the Baroness ot 
Bernstein ! ” 

“ You don’t mean to say so ! ” cries Mr. Lambert. 

« I tell Mr. Harry that everybody is calumniated ! says the 
Chaplain, with a clerical intonation ; but, at the same time, he loo s 
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at Colonel Lambert and winks, as much as to say, “ He knows nothing 
— keep him in the dark.” 

The Colonel took the hint. “ Yes,” says he, “ the jaws of slander are 
for ever wagging. Witness that story about the dancing-girl, that 
we all believed against you, Harry Warrington.” 

“ What all, sir ? ” 

“ No, not all. One didn’t — Hetty didn’t. You should have heard 
her standing up for you, Harry, t’other day, when somebody — a little 
bird — brought us another story about you ; about a game at cards on 
Sunday morning, when you and a friend of yours might have been 
better employed.” And here there was a look of mingled humour and 
reproof at the clergyman. 

“ Faith, I own it, sir ! ” says the chaplain. “ It was mea culpa, 
mea maxima — no, mea minima culpa, only the rehearsal of an old 
game at picquet, which we had been talking over.” 

“ And did Miss Hester stand up for me ? ” says Harry. 

“ Miss Hester did. But why that wondering look?” asks the 
Colonel. 

“ She scolded me last night like — like anything,” says downright 
Harry. “ I never heard a young girl go on so. She made fun of 
everybody— hit about at young and old— so that I couldn’t help telling 
her, sir, that in our country, leastways in Virginia (they say the 
Yankees are very pert), young people don’t speak of their elders so. And, 
do you know, sir, we had a sort of a quarrel, and I’m very glad you’ve 
told me she spoke kindly of me,” says Harry, shaking his friend’s 
hand, a ready boyish emotion glowing in his cheeks and in his eyes. 

“ You won’t come to much hurt if you find no worse enemy than 
Hester, Mr. Warrington,” said the girl’s father, gravely, looking not 
without a deep thrill of interest at the flushed face and moist eyes of 
his young friend. “ Is he fond of her ?” thought the Colonel. “ And 
how fond ? ’Tis evident he knows nothing, and Miss Het has been 
performing some of her tricks. He is a fine, honest lad, and God 
bless him.” And Colonel Lambert looked towards Harry with that manly, 
friendly kindness which our lucky young Virginian was not unaccus- 
tomed to inspire, for he was comely to look at, prone to blush, to 
kindle, nay, to melt, at a kind story. His laughter was cheery to 
hear : his eyes shone confidently : his voice spoke truth. 

“ And the young lady of the minuet ? She distinguished herself to 
perfection : the whole room admired,” asked the courtly Chaplain, “ I 
trust Miss — Miss ” 

“ Miss Theodosia is perfectly well, and ready to dance at this 
minute with your reverence,” says her father. “ Or stay, Chaplain, 
perhaps you only dance on Sunday ?” The Colonel then turned to 
Harry again. “ You paid your court very neatly to the great lady, 
Mr. Flatterer. My Lady Yarmouth has been trumpeting your praises 
at the Pump Room. She says she has got a leedel boy in Hannover 
dat is wery like you, and you are a sharming young mans.” 
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“If her ladyship were a queen, people could scarcely be more 
respectful to her,” says the Chaplain. 

“ Let us call her a vice-queen, parson,” says the Colonel, with a 
twinkle of his eye. 

“ Her majesty pocketed forty of my guineas at quadrille,” cries 
Mr. Warrington, with a laugh. 

“ She will play you on the same terms another day. The countess 
is fond of play, and she wins from most people,” said the Colonel, drily. 
“ Why don’t you bet her ladyship five thousand on a bishopric, parson ? 
I have heard of a clergyman who made such a bet, and who lost it, and 
who paid it, and who got the bishopric.” 

“ Ah ! who will lend me the five thousand ? Will you, sir ?” asked 
the Chaplain. 

“ No, sir. I won’t give her five thousand to be made Commander-in- 
Chief or Pope of Rome,” says the Colonel stoutly. “ I shall fling no 
stones at the woman ; but I shall bow no knee to her, as I see a pack 
of rascals do. No offence — I don’t mean you. And I don’t mean 
Harry Warrington, who was quite right to be civil to her, and to lose 
his money with good humour. Harry, I am come to bid thee farewell, 
my boy. We have had our pleasuring — my money is run out, and we 
must jog back to Oakhurst. Will you ever come and see the old place 
again ?” 

“ Now, sir, now ! I’ll ride back with you ! ” cries Harry, eagerly. 

“ Why — no — not now,” says the Colonel in a hurried manner. “We 
haven’t got room — that is, we’re — were expecting some friends [the 
Lord forgive me for the lie ! ” he mutters]. “ But — but you’ll come to 
us when — when Tom’s at home — yes, when Tom’s at home. That 
will be famous fun — and I’d have you to know, sir, that my wife and I 
love you sincerely, sir— and so do the girls, however much they scold 
you. And if you ever are in a scrape — and such things have happened, 
Mr. Chaplain ! you will please to count upon me. Mind that, sir ! ” 

And the Colonel was for taking leave of Harry then and there, on the 
spot, but the young man followed him down the stairs, and insisted 
upon saying good-bye to his dear ladies. 

Instead, however, of proceeding immediately to Mr. Lambert’s 
lodging, the two gentlemen took the direction of the common, where, 
looking from Harry’s windows, Mr. Sampson saw the pair in earnest 
conversation. First, Lambert smiled and looked roguish. Then, 
presently, at a farther stage of the talk, he flung up both his 
hands and performed other gestures indicating surprise and a nation. 

“ The boy is telling him,” thought the Chaplain. When Mr. War- 
rington came back in an hour, he found his Reverence deep in the 
composition of a sermon. Harry’s face was grave and melancholy ; he 
flung down his hat, buried himself in a great chair, and then came 
from his lips something like an execration. 

“ The young ladies are going, and our heart is affected ? ” said the 
Chaplain, looking up from his manuscript. 
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“ Heart ! ” sneered Harry. 

“ Which of the young ladies is the conqueror, sir ? I thought the 
youngest’s eyes followed you about at your ball.” 

“ Confound the little termagant ! ” broke out Harry, “ what 
does she mean by being so pert to me. She treats me as if I was 
a fool ! ” 

“ And no man is, sir, with a woman ! ” said the scribe of the 
sermon. 

4 ‘Ain’t they, Chaplain?” And Harry growled out more naughty 
words expressive of inward disquiet. 

“ By the way, have you heard anything of your lost property ? ” 
asked the Chaplain, presently looking up from his pages. 

Haiiy said, “ No ! with another word, which I would not print for 
the world. 

“ I begin to suspect, sir, that there was more money than you like 
to own in that book. I wish I could find some.” 

“ There were notes in it,” said Harry, very gloomily, “ and — and 
papers that I am very sorry to lose. What the deuce has come of it ? 
I had it when we dined together.” 

“ 1 saw y° u P ut it in your pocket ! ” cried the Chaplain. I saw you 
take it out and pay at the toyshop a bill for a gold thimble and work- 

box for one of your young ladies. Of course you have asked there, 
sir ? 

“Of course I have,” says Mr. Warrington, plunged in melancholy. 

“ Gumbo put you to bed, at least, if I remember right. I was so 
cut myself that I scarce remember anything. Can you trust those 
black fellows, sir ? ” 

“ I can trust him with my head. With my head ? ” groaned out 
Mr. Warrington, bitterly. “ I can’t trust myself with it. 

“0 that a man should put an enemy into his mouth to steal away 
his brains ! ” J 

You may well call it an enemy, Chaplain. Hang it, I have a great 
mind to make a vow never to drink another drop ! A fellow says any- 
thing when he is in drink.” 

The Chaplain laughed. “ You, sir,” he said, “ are close enough ! ” 
d the truth was, that, for the last few days, no amount of wine 
would unseal Mr. Warrington’s lips, when the artless Sampson by 
chance touched on the subject of his patron’s loss. 

“ And so the country nymphs are gone, or going, sir ? ” asked 
the Chaplain. “ They were nice, fresh little things ; but I think the 
mother was the finest woman of the three. I declare, a woman at five- 
and-thirty or so is at her prime. What do you say, sir ? ” 

Mr. Warrington looked, for a moment, askance at the Clergyman. 
Confound all women, I say ! ” muttered the young misogynist. 
For which sentiment eveiy well-conditioned person will surely rebuke 


CHAPTER XXX Y. 


ENTANGLEMENTS. 



UR good Colonel had, no 
doubt, taken counsel with 
his good wife, and they had 
determined to remove their 
little Hetty as speedily as 
possible out of the reach of 
the charmer. In complaints 
such as that under which 
the poor little maiden was 
supposed to be suffering, 
the remedy of absence and 
distance often acts effectually 
with men ; but I believe 
women are not so easily 
cured by the alibi treat- 
ment. Some of them will 
go away ever so far, and for 
ever so long, and the obsti- 
nate disease hangs by them. 


spite of distance or climate. You may whip, abuse, torture, insult 
them, and still the little deluded creatures will persist m their fidelity. 
Nay, if I may speak, after profound and extensive study and observa- 
tion, there are few better ways of securing the faithfulness and 
admiration of the beautiful partners of our existence than a little 
judicious ill-treatment, a brisk dose of occasional violence as an 
alterative, and, for general and wholesome diet, a cooling u P re X 
constant neglect. At sparing intervals, administer small quantities ot 
love and kindness ; but not every day, or too often, as this medicine, 
much taken, loses its effect. Those dear creatures who are the most 
indifferent to their husbands, are those who are cloyed by too much sur- 
feiting of the sugarplums and lollypops of Love. I have known a young 
being, with every wish gratified, yawn in her adoring hus an s ace, 
and prefer the conversation and petite soins of the merest oo y an 
idiot ; whilst, on the other hand, I have seen Ohloe, — at whom Strep on 
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has flung his bootjack in the morning, or whom he has cursed before 
the servants at dinner, — come creeping and fondling to his knee at tea- 
time, when he is comfortable after his little nap and his good wine ; 
and pat his head and play him his favourite tunes ; and, when old John, 
the butler, or old Mary, the maid, comes in with the bed-candles, look 
round proudly, as much as to say, now John look how good my dearest 
Henry is ! Make your game, gentlemen, then ! There is the coaxing, 
fondling, adoring line, when you are henpecked, and Louisa is 
indifferent, and bored out ol her existence. There is the manly, selfish, 
effectual system, where she answers to the whistle ; and comes in at 
“ Dow r n Charge and knows her master ; and frisks and fawns about 
him ; and nuzzles at his knees ; and “ licks the hand that’s raised” — 
that’s raised to do her good, as (I quote from memory) Mr. Pope 
finely observes. What used the late lamented O’Connell to say, over 
whom a grateful country has raised such a magnificent testimonial ? 
“ Hereditary bondsmen,” he used to remark, “ know ye not, who w r ould 
be free, themselves must strike the bloiv ? ” Of course you must, in 
political as in domestic circles. So up with your cudgels, my enslaved, 
injured boys ! 

Women will be pleased with these remarks, because they have such 
a taste for humour and understand irony : and I should not be sur- 
prised if young Grubstreet, who corresponds with three penny papers 
and describes the persons and conversation of gentlemen whom he 
meets at his “ clubs,” will say, “ I told you so ! He advocates the 
thrashing of women ! He has no nobility of soul ! He has no heart ! ” 
Nor have I, my eminent young Grubstreet ! any more than you have 
ears. Dear ladies ! I assure you I am only joking in the above 
remarks, — I do not advocate the thrashing of your sex at all, — 
and, as you can’t understand the commonest bit of fun, beg leave flatly 
to tell you, that I consider your sex a hundred times more loving and 
faithful than ours. 

So, wfiat is the use of Hetty’s parents taking her home, if the little 
maid intends to be just as fond of Harry absent as of Harry present ? 
Why not let her see him before Ball and Dobbin are put to, and say 
“ Good-bye, Harry ! I was veiy wilful and fractious last night, and 
you were very kind : but good-bye, Harry ! ” She will show no special 
emotion : she is so ashamed of her secret, that she will not betray it. 
Harry is too much preoccupied to discover it for himself. He does 
not know what grief is lying behind Hetty’s glances, or hidden under 
the artifice of her innocent young smiles. He has, perhaps, a care of 
his own. He will part from her calmly, and fancy she is happy 
to get back to her music and her poultry and her flower-garden. 

He did not even ride part of the way homewards by the side of 
his friend’s carriage. He had some other party arranged for that 
afternoon, and when he returned thence, the good Lamberts were 
gone from Tunbridge Wells. There were their windows open, and 
the card in one of them signifying that the apartments were once 
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more to let. A little passing sorrow at the blank aspect of the rooms 
lately enlivened by countenances so frank and friendly, may have 
crossed the young gentleman’s mind ; but he dines at the White Horse 
at four o’clock, and eats his dinner and calls fiercely for his bottle. 
Poor little Hester will choke over her tea about the same hour 
when the Lamberts arrive to sleep at the house of their friends 
at Westerham. The young roses will be wan in her cheeks in the 
morning, and there will be black circles round her eyes. It was 
the thunder : the night was hot : she could not sleep : she will be 
better when she gets home again the next day. And home they come. 
There is the gate where he fell. There is the bed he lay in, the chair 
in which he used to sit — what ages seem to have passed ! What a 
gulf between to-day and yesterday ! Who is that little child calling 
her chickens, or watering her roses yonder ? Are she and that girl 
the same Hester Lambert ? Why, she is ever so much older than 
Theo now — Tlieo, who has always been so composed, and so clever, 
and so old for her age. But in a night or two Hester has lived — 0, 
long, long years ! So have many besides : and poppy and mandragora 
will never medicine them to the sweet sleep they tasted yesterday. 

Maria Esmond saw the Lambert cavalcade drive away, and felt a 
grim relief. She looks with hot eyes at Harry when he comes in to his 
aunt’s card-tables, flushed with Barbeau’s good wine. He laughs, 
rattles, in reply to his aunt, who asks him which of the girls is his 
sweetheart ? He gaily says, he loves them both like sisters. He has 
never seen a better gentleman, nor better people, than the Lamberts. 
Why is Lambert not a general ? He has been a most distinguished 
officer : his Royal Highness the Duke is very fond of him. Madame 
Bernstein says, that Harry must make interest with Lady Yarmouth 
for his protege. 

“ Elle rawole de tous, cher bedid anche !” says Madame Bernstein, 
mimicking the countess’s German accent. The baroness is delighted 
with her boy’s success. “You carry off the hearts of all the old women, 
doesn't he, Maria?” she says with a sneer at her niece, who quivers 
under the stab. 

“ You were quite right, my dear, not to perceive that she cheated at 
cards, and you play like a grand seigneur,” continues Madame de 
Bernstein. 

“Did she cheat ?” cries Harry astonished. “I am sure, ma’am, I 
saw no unfair play.” 

“No more did I, my dear, but I am sure she cheated. Bah ! every 
woman cheats. I and Maria included, when we can get a chance. But, 
when you play with the Walmoden, you don’t do wrong to lose in 
moderation : and many men cheat in that way. Cultivate her. She 
has taken a fancy to your beaux yeux. Why should your Excellency 
not be Governor of Virginia, sir ? You must go and pay your respects 
to the Duke and his Majesty at Kensington. The Countess of Yar- 
mouth will be your best friend at Court.” 
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“ Why should you not introduce me, aunt ? ” asked Harry. 

The old lady’s rouged cheek grew a little redder. “ I am not in 
favour at Kensington,” she said. “ I may have been once ; and there 
are no faces so unwelcome to kings as those they wish to forget. All 
of us want to forget something or somebody. I daresay our ingenu here 
would like to wipe a sum or two off the slate. Wouldst thou not, Harry?” 

Harry turned red, too, and so did Maria, and his aunt laughed one 
of those wicked laughs which are not altogether pleasant to hear. 
What meant those guilty signals on the cheeks of her nephew and 
niece ? What account was scored upon the memory of either, which 
they were desirous to efface ? I fear Madame Bernstein was right, 
and that most folks have some ugly reckonings written up on their 
consciences, which we were glad to be quit of. 

Had Maria known one of the causes of Harry’s disquiet, that middle- 
aged spinster would have been more unquiet still. For some days he 
had missed a pocket-book. He had remembered it in his possession 
on that day, when he drank so much claret at the White Horse, and 
Gumbo carried him to bed. He sought for it in the morning, but none 
of his servants had seen it. He had inquired for it at the White 
Horse, but there were no traces of it. He could not cry the book, and 
could only make very cautious inquiries respecting it. He must not 
have it known that the book was lost. A pretty condition of mind 
Lady Maria Esmond would be in, if she knew that the outpourings of 
her heart were in the hands of the public ! The letters contained all 
sorts of disclosures ; a hundred family secrets were narrated by the 
artless correspondent : there was ever so much satire and abuse of per- 
sons with whom she and Mr. Warrington came in contact. There 
were expostulations about his attentions to other ladies. There was 
scorn, scandal, jokes, appeals, protests of eternal fidelity ; the usual 
farrago, dear madam, which you may remember you wrote to your 
Edward, when you were engaged to him, and before you became Mrs. 
Jones. Would you like those letters to be read by anyone else ? Do 
you recollect what you said about the Miss Browns in two or three of 
those letters, and the unfavourable opinion you expressed of Mrs. 
Thompson’s character ? Do you happen to recal the words which you 
used regarding Jones himself, whom you subsequently married (for in 
consequence of disputes about the settlements your engagement with 
Edward was broken off)? and would you like Mr. J. to see those 
remarks ? You know you wouldn’t. Then be pleased to withdraw that 
imputation which you have already cast in your mind upon Lady Maria 
Esmond. No doubt her letters were very foolish, as most loveletters 
are, but it does not follow that there was anything wrong in them. 
They are foolish when written by young folks to one another, and how 
much more foolish when written by an old man to a young lass, or by 
an old lass to a young lad ! No wonder Lady Maria should not like 
her letters to be read. Why, the very spelling — but that didn t matter 
so much in her ladyship’s days, and people are just as foolish now, 
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though they spell better. No, it is not the spelling which matters so 
much ; it is the writing at all. I for one, and for the future, am deter- 
mined never to speak or write my mind out regarding any thing or any 
body. I intend to say of every woman that she is chaste and hand- 
some ; of every man that he is handsome, clever, and rich ; of every 
book that it is delightfully interesting ; of Snobmore’s manners that 
they are gentlemanlike ; of Screwby’s dinners that they are luxurious ; 
of Jawkins’s conversation that it is lively and amusing ; of Xantippe, 
that she has a sweet temper ; of Jezebel, that her colour is natural ; 
of Bluebeard, that he really was most indulgent to his wives, and that 
very likely they died of bronchitis. What ? a word against the spotless 
Messalina ? What an unfavourable view of human nature ! What ? 
King Cheops was not a perfect monarch ? 0, you railer at royalty and 

slanderer of all that is noble and good ! When this book is concluded, 

I shall change the jaundiced livery which my books have worn since I 
began to lisp in numbers, have rose-coloured coats for them with cherubs 
on the cover, and all the characters within shall be perfect angels. 

Meanwhile we are in a society of men and women, from whose 
shoulders no sort of wings have sprouted as yet, and who, without any 
manner of doubt, have their little failings. There is Madame Bernstein : 
she has fallen asleep after dinner, and eating and drinking too much, 
—those are her ladyship’s little failings. Mr. Harry Warrington has 
gone to play a match at billiards with Count Caramboli : I suspect 
idleness is his failing. That is what Mr. Chaplain Sampson remarks 
to Lady Maria, as they are talking together in a low tone, so as not to 
interrupt Aunt Bernstein’s doze in the neighbouring room. 

“ A gentleman of Mr. Warrington’s means can afford to be idle,” 
says Lady Maria. “ Why, sure you love cards and billiards yourself, 
my good Mr. Sampson ? ” 

“ I don’t say, madam, my practice is good, only my doctrine is 
sound,” says Mr. Chaplain with a sigh. “ This young gentleman 
should have some employment. He should appear at Court, and enter 
the service of his country, as befits a man of his station. He should 
settle down, and choose a woman of a suitable rank as his wife. 
Sampson looks in her ladyship’s face as he speaks. 

“ Indeed, my cousin is wasting his time,” says Lady Maria, blushing 

slightly. f , 

“ Mr. Warrington might see his relatives of his father s family, 

suggests Mr. Chaplain. 

“ Suffolk country boobies drinking beer and hallooing after foxes . I 
don’t see anything to be gained by his frequenting them, Mr. Sampson ! 

“ They are of an ancient family, of which the chief has been knight 
of the shire these hundred years,” says the Chaplain. “ I have heard 
Sir Miles hath a daughter of Mr. Harry’s age — and a beauty, too.” 

“ I know nothing, sir, about Sir Miles Warrington, and his daughters, 
and his beauties ! ” cries Maria, in a fluster. 

“ The baroness stirred — no — her ladyship is in a sweet sleep,” says 
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the Chaplain, in a very soft voice. “ I fear, madam, for your ladyship’s 
cousin, Mr. Warrington. I fear for his youth ; for designing persons 
who may get about him ; for extravagances, follies, intrigues even into 
which he will he led, and into which everybody will try to tempt him. 
His lordship, my kind patron, bade me to come and watch over him, and 
I am here accordingly, as your ladyship knoweth. I know the follies 
of young men. Perhaps I have practised them myself. I own it with 
a blush,” adds Mr. Sampson with much unction — not, however, bringing 
the promised blush forward to corroborate the asserted repentance. 

“ Between ourselves, I fear Mr. Warrington is in some trouble now, 
madam,” continues the Chaplain, steadily looking at Lady Maria. 

“ What, again ? ” shrieks the lady. 

“ Hush ! Your ladyship’s dear invalid ! ” whispers the Chaplain, 
again pointing towards Madame Bernstein. “ Do you think your 
cousin has any partiality for any — any member of Mr. Lambert’s 
family? for example. Miss Lambert?” 

“ There is nothing between him and Miss Lambert,” says Lady Maria. 

“ Your ladyship is certain ?” 

“ Women are said to have good eyes in such matters, my good 
Sampson,” says my lady, with an easy air. " I thought the little girl 
seemed to be following him.” 

“ Then I am at fault once more,” the frank Chaplain said. “ Mr. 
Warrington said of the young lady, that she ought to go back to her 
doll, and called her a pert stuck-up little hussy.” 

“ Ah ! ” sighed Lady Mary, as if relieved by the news. 

“ Then, madam, there must be somebody else,” said the Chaplain. 
“ Has he confided nothing to your ladyship ?” 

“ To me, Mr. Sampson? What? Where? How?” exclaims Maria. 

“ Some six days ago, after we had been dining at the White Horse, and 
drinking too freely, Mr. Warrington lost a pocket-book containing letters.” 

“ Letters ? ” gasps Lady Maria. 

“ And probably more money than he likes to own,” continues Mr. 
Sampson, with a grave nod of the head. “ He is very much disturbed 
about the book. We have both made cautious inquiries about it. We 
have Gracious powers, is your ladyship ill ?” 

Here my Lady Maria gave three remarkably shrill screams, and 
tumbled off her chair. 

“ I wil],see the Prince. I have a right to see him. What’s this ? 
— Where am I? — What’s the matter?” cries Madame Bernstein, 
waking up from her sleep. She had been dreaming of old days, no 
doubt. The old lady shook in all her limbs — her face was very much 
flushed. She stared about wildly a moment, and then tottered forward 
on her tortoiseshell cane. “ What — what’s the matter ? ” she asked 
again. “ Have you killed her, sir ? ” 

“ Some sudden qualm must have come over her ladyship. Shall I 
cut her laces, madam ? or send for a doctor?” cries the Chaplain, with 
eveiy look of innocence and alarm. 
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“What has passed between you, sir?” asked the old lady, fiercely. 

“I give you my honour, madam, I have done I don t know what. 

I but mentioned that Mr. Warrington had lost a pocket-book containing 

letters and mv lady swooned, as you see. ’ 

Madame Bernstein dashed water on her niece’s face. A feeble moan 
told presently that the lady was coming to herself. . 

The Baroness looked sternly after Mr. Sampson, as she sent lnm 
away on his errand for the doctor. Her aunt’s grim countenance was 
of little comfort to poor Maria when she saw it on waking up from her 

SW “What has happened?” asked the younger lady, bewildered and 

ga S ' You know best what has happened, madam, I suppose. 
What hath happened before in our family?” cned the old Baroness, 

glaring at her niece with savage eyes. 

“ Ah ! yes ! the letters have been lost — ach lieber Himm . 

Maria, as she would sometimes do, when much moved, began to speak 

the letter, tav, been lost. 

’Tis the old story of the Esmonds,” cned the elder, bltter y- 

“Seal broken, letters lost? What do you mean, aunt? asked 

“JnJSX. iny mother «« the only he.eet womn timber 
entered the family !” cried the Baroness, stamping her foot. A 

she was a parson’s daughter of no family in particular, or she would 

have gone wrong, too. Good Heavens ! is it decreed that we are all to 
be . . . 

“ To be what, madam ?” cried Maria. . i , rp * 

“ To be what my Lady Queensberry said we were last night, lo be 
what we Jef 7ou knL the word for it!” cried the indignant old 
woman. “ I say, what has come to the whole race ? Your father s 
mother was an honest woman, Maria. Why did I leavb her ? Why 

C °“M2m!” m eti7 Maria, “I declare, before Heaven, I am 

^ “Bali ' Don’t madam me ! Don’t call Heaven to witness-there’s 
nobody by ! And if you swore to your innocence till the rest of your 
teeth dropped out of your mouth, my Lady Maria Esmond, I wo 

not beheveyou!” ^ou ^d ^ ^ recogn i se d ftn 

^^Imefo^goLTon between you and the boy, and I told 
him thatyouwire Is old as his mother. Yes, I did ! Do you : suppose 
t am rrmnfT to let Henry Esmond’s boy fling himself and his wealtl 

SZXtted in am family. Nat a .hilling of ... .tall «»J of T«« 
have if he comes to any harm amongst you. 
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“ Ah ! you told him ! ” cried Maria, with a sudden burst of rebellion. 
“ Well, then ! I ’d have you to know that I don’t care a penny, madam, 
for your paltry money ! I have Mr. Harry Warrington’s word — yes, 
and his letters — and I know he will die rather than break it.’* 

“ He will die if he keeps it ! ” (Maria shrugged her shoulders.) “But 
you don’t care for that — you’ve no more heart ” 

“ Than my father’s sister, madam ! ” cries Maria again. The younger 
woman,' "ordinarily submissive, had turned upon her persecutor.1 

“ Ah ! Why did not I marry an honest man ?” said the old lady, 
shaking her head sadly. “ Henry Esmond was noble and good, and 
perhaps might have made me so. But no, no — we have all got the 
taint in us — all ! You don’t mean to sacrifice this boy, Maria ?” 

“Madame ma tante, do vou take me for a fool at my age?” asks 
Maria. 

“ Set him free ! I’ll give you five thousand pounds — in my — in my 
will, Maria. I will, on my honour ! ” 

“ When you were young, and you liked Colonel Esmond, you threw 
him aside for an earl, and the earl for a duke ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Eh! Bon sang ne pent mentir! I have no money, I have no 
friends. My father was a spendthrift, my brother is a beggar. I have 
Mr. Warrington’s word, and I know, madam, he will keep it. And 
that’s what I tell your ladyship!” cries Lady Maria with a wave of 
her hand. “ Suppose my letters are published to all the world to- 
morrow ? Apres ? I know they contain things I would as leave not 
tell. Things not about me alone. Comment ! Do you suppose there 
are no stories but mine in the family ? It is not my letters that I am 
afraid of, so long as I have his, madam. Yes, his and his word, and I 
trust them both.” 

“ I will send to my merchant, and give you the money now, Maria,” 
pleaded the old lady. 

“ No, I shall have my pretty Harry, and ten times five thousand 
pounds ! ” cries Maria. 

“ Not till his mother’s death, madam, who is just your age !” 

“ We can afford to wait, aunt. At my age, as you say, I am not so 
eager as young chits for a husband.” 

“ But to wait my sister’s death, at least, is a drawback ?” 

“ Offer me ten thousand pounds, Madam Tusher, and then we will 
see ! ” cries Maria. 

“ I have not so much money in the world, Maria,” said the old lady. 

“ Then, madam, let me make what I can for myself!” says Maria. 

“ Ah, if he heard you ?” 

“ Apres ? I have his word. I know he will keep it. I can afford 
to wait, madam,” and she flung out of the room, just as the Chaplain 
returned. It was Madame Bernstein who wanted cordials now. She 
was immensely moved and shocked by the news which had been thus 
suddenly brought to her. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


WHICH SEEMS TO MEAN MISCHIEF. 


HOUGH she had 
Ir II w clearly had the 

worst of the battle 
described in the 
last chapter, the 
Baroness Bernstein, 
when she next met 
her niece, showed 
no rancour or anger. 
“ Of course, my 
Lady Maria,” she 
said, “you can’t sup- 
pose that I, as 
Harr} r W arrington’s 
near relative, can be 
pleased at the idea 
of his marrying a 
woman who is as 
old as his mother, 
and has not a penny 
to her fortune ; but 

if he chooses to do so silly a thing, the affair is none of mine ; and I 
doubt whether I should have been much inclined to be taken au serieux 
with regard to that offer of five thousand pounds w T hich I made in the 
heat of our talk. So it was already at Castle wood that this pretty affair 
was arranged ? Had I known how far it had gone, my dear, I should 
have spared some needless opposition. When a pitcher is broken, 
what railing can mend it ?” 

“ Madam ! ” here interposed Maria. 

“ Pardon me — I mean nothing against your ladyship’s honour or 
character, which, no doubt, are quite safe. Harry says so, and you say 
so — what more can one ask ? ” 

“ You have talked to Mr. Warrington, madam?” 

“ And he has owned that he made you a promise at Castlewood : 
that vou have it in his writing.” 
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“ Certainly I have, madam?” says Lady Maria. 

“ Ah ! ” (the elder lady did not wince at this.) “ And I own, too, 
that at first I put a wrong construction upon the tenor of your letters 
to him. They implicate other members of the family — ” 

“ Who have spoken most wickedly of me, and endeavoured to preju- 
dice me in every way in my dear Mr. Warrington’s eyes. Yes, madam, 

I own I have written against them, to justify myself.” 

“ But, of course, are pained to think that any wretch should get 
possession of stories to the disadvantage of our family, and make them 
public scandal. Hence your disquiet just now.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Lady Maria. “ From Mr. Warrington I could 
have nothing concealed henceforth, and spoke freely to him. But that 
is a very different thing from wishing all the world to know the 

•disputes of a noble family.” . . 

“ Upon my word, Maria, I admire you, and have done you injustice 

these — these twenty years, let us say. 5 # . 

“ I am very glad, madam, that you end by doing me justice at all, 

said the niece. 

“ When I saw you last night, opening the ball with my nephew, can 
you guess what I thought of, my dear ? 

“ I really have no idea what the Baroness de Bernstein thought of, 

said Lady Maria, haughtily. . 

44 1 remembered that you had performed to that very tune with the 

dancing-master at Kensington, my dear!”^ 

“ Madam, it was an infamous calumny.” # 

“ By which the poor dancing-master got a cudgelling for nothing . 

“ It is cruel and unkind, madam, to recal that calumny— and I 
shall beg to decline living any longer with any one who utters it,” con- 
tinued Maria, with great spirit. 

« You wish to go home ? I can fancy you won’t like Tunbridge. It 
will be very hot for you if those letters are found. 

44 There was not a word against you in them, madam : about that 

I can make your mind easy.” 

44 So Harry said, and did your ladyship justice. Well, my dear, we 
are tired of one another, and shah be better apart for a while.” 

44 That is precisely my own opinion,” said Lady Maria, dropping a 

curtsey. , . . 

44 Mr. Sampson can escort you to Castlewood. You and your maid 

can take a post-chaise.”' „ 

44 We can take a post-chaise, and Mr. Sampson can escort me, 
echoed the younger lady. “ You see, madam, I act like a dutiful 
niece. 5 * 

44 Do you know, my dear, I have a notion that Sampson lias got the 

letters ?” said the Baroness, frankly. ff 

44 1 confess that such a notion has passed through my own mmd. 

44 And you want to go home in the chaise, and coax the letters fiom 
him ? Dalilah ! Well, they can be no good to me, and I trust you 
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may get them. When will you go ? The sooner the better, you say ? 
We are women of the world, Maria. We only call names when we are 
in a passion. We don’t want each other’s company ; and we part on 
good terms. Shall we go to my Lady Yarmouth’s ? ’Tis her night. 
There is nothing like a change of scene after one of those little nervous 
attacks you have had, and cards drive away unpleasant thoughts better 
than any doctor.” 

Lady Maria agreed to go to Lady Yarmouth’s cards, and was dressed 
and ready first, awaiting her aunt in the drawing-room. Madame 
Bernstein, as she came down, remarked Maria’s door was left open. 
“ She has the letters upon her,” thought the old lady. And the pair 
went off to their entertainment in their respective chairs, and exhibited 
towards each other that charming cordiality and respect which women 
can show after, and even during, the bitterest quarrels. 

That night, on their return from the Countess’s drum, Mrs. Brett, 
Madame Bernstein’s maid, presented herself to my Lady Maria’s call, 
when that lady rang her hand-bell upon retiring to her room. Betty, 
Mrs. Brett was ashamed to say, was not in a fit state to come before 
my lady. Betty had been a-junketting and merry-making with Mr. 
Warrington’s black gentleman, with my Lord Bamborough’s valet, and 
several more ladies and gentlemen of that station, and the liquor — 
Mrs. Brett was shocked to own it — had proved too much for Mrs. Betty. 
Should Mrs. Brett undress my lady ? My lady said she would undress 
without a maid, and gave Mrs. Brett leave to withdraw. “ She has the 
letters in her stays,” thought Madame Bernstein. They had bidden 
each other an amicable Good-night on the stairs. 

Mrs. Betty had a scolding the next morning, when she came to wait 
on her mistress, from the closet adjoining Lady Maria’s apartment in 
which Betty lay. She owned, with contrition, her partiality for rum- 
punch, which Mr. Gumbo had the knack of brewing most delicate. 
She took her scolding with meekness, and, having performed her usual 
duties about her lady’s person, retired. 

Now Betty was one of the Castlewood girls who had been so fasci- 
nated by Gumbo, and was a very good-looking, blue-eyed lass, upon 
whom Mr. Case, Madame Bernstein’s confidential man, had also cast 
the eyes of affection. Hence, between Messrs. Gumbo and Case, there 
had been jealousies, and even quarrels ; which had caused Gumbo, who 
was of a peaceful disposition, to be rather shy of the Baroness’s gentle- 
men, the chief of whom vowed he would break the bones, or have the 
life of Gumbo, if he persisted in his attentions to Mrs. Betty. 

But, on the night of the rum-punch, though Mr. Case found Gumbo 
and Mrs. Betty whispering in the doorway, in the cool breeze, and 
Gumbo would have turned pale with fear had he been able so to do, no 
one could be more gracious than Mr. Case. It was he who proposed 
the bowl of punch, which was brewed and drunk in Mrs. Betty’s room, 
and which Gumbo concocted with exquisite skill. He complimented 
Gumbo on his music. Though a sober man ordinarily, he insisted 
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upon more and more drinking, until poor Mrs. Betty was reduced to 
the state which occasioned her lady’s just censure. 

As for Mr. Case himself, who lay out of the house, he w^as so ill with 
the punch, that he kept his bed the whole of the next day, and did not 
get strength to make his appearance, and wait on his ladies, until 
supper-time ; when his mistress good-naturedly rebuked him, saying 
that it was not often he sinned in that way. 

“ Why, Case, I could have made oath it was you I saw on horse- 
back this morning galloping on the London road,” said Mr. Warrington, 
who was supping with, his relatives. 

“ Me ; law bless you, sir ! I was a-bed, and I thought my head 
would come off with the aching. I ate a bit at six o’clock, and drunk 
a deal of small beer, and I’m almost my own man again now. But that 
Gumbo, saving your honour’s presence, I won’t taste none of his punch 
again.” And the honest major domo went on with his duties among 
the bottles and glasses. 

As they sate after their meal, Madame Bernstein was friendly enough. 
She prescribed strong fortifying drinks for Maria, against the recurrence 
of her fainting fits. The lady had such attacks not unfrequently. She 
urged her to consult her London physician, and to send up an account 
of her case by Harry. By Harry ? asked the lady. Yes. Harry was 
going for two days on an errand for his aunt to London. “ I do not care 
to tell you, my dear, that it is on business which will do him good. I 
wish Mr. Draper to put him into my will, and as I am going travelling 
upon a round of visits when you and I part, I think, for security, I 
shall ask Mr. Warrington to take my trinket-box in his post-chaise to 
London with him, for there have been robberies of late, and I have no 
fancy for being stopped by highwaymen.” 

Maria looked blank at the notion of the young gentleman’s depar- 
ture, but hoped that she might have his escort back to Castlewood, 
whither her elder brother had now returned. “ Nay,” says his aunt, 
“ the lad hath been tied to our apron-strings long enough. A day in 
London will do him no harm. He can perform my errand for me and 
be back with you by Saturday.” 

“ I would offer to accompany Mr. Warrington, but I preach on 
Friday before her ladyship,” says Mr. Sampson. He was anxious that 
my Lady Yarmouth should judge of his powers, as a preacher ; and 
Madame Bernstein had exerted her influence with the king’s favourite 
to induce her to hear the Chaplain. 

Harry relished the notion of a rattling journey to London and a day or 
two of sport there. He promised that his pistols were good, and that he 
would hand the diamonds over in safety to the banker’s strong-room. 
Would he occupy his aunt’s London house ? No, that would be a 
dreary lodging with only a housemaid and a groom in charge of it. He 
would go to the Star and Garter in Pall Mall, or to an inn in Covent 
Garden. Ah ! I have often talked over that journey,” said Harry, his 
countenance saddening. 
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“And with whom, sir ? ” asked Lady Maria. 

“ With one who promised to make it with me,” said the young man, 
thinking, as he always did, with an extreme tenderness of the lost 
brother.” 

“ He has more heart, my good Maria, than some of us ! ” says Harry’s 
aunt, witnessing his emotion. Uncontrollable gusts of grief would, not 
unfrequently, still pass over our young man. The parting from his 
brother ; the scenes and circumstances of George’s fall last year ; the 
recollection of his words, or of some excursion at home which they had 
planned together ; would recur to him and overcome him. “ I doubt, 
madam,” whispered the Chaplain, demurely, to Madame Bernstein, 
after one of these bursts of sorrow, “ whether some folks in England 
would suffer quite so much at the death of their elder brother.” 

But, of course, this sorrow was not to be perpetual ; and we can 
fancy Mr. Warrington setting out on his London journey eagerly 
enough, and very gay and happy, if it must be owned, to be rid of his 
elderly attachment. Yes. There was no help for it. At Castlewood, 
on one unlucky evening, he had made an offer of his heart and himself 
to his mature cousin, and she had accepted the foolish lad’s offer. But 
the marriage now was out of the question. He must consult his 
mother. She was the mistress for life of the Virginian property. Of 
course, she would refuse her consent to such a union. The thought of 
it was deferred to a late period. Meanwhile, it hung like a weight 
round the young man’s neck, and caused him no small remorse and 
disquiet. 

No wonder that his spirits rose more gaily as he came near London, 
and that he looked with delight from his post-chaise windows upon the 
city as he advanced towards it. No highwayman stopped our traveller 
on Blackheatli. Yonder are the gleaming domes of Greenwich, canopied 
with woods. There is the famous Thames with its countless shipping ; 
there actually is the Tower of London. Look, Gumbo ! “ There is the 

Tower ! ” “ Yes, master,” says Gumbo, who has never heard of the Tower ; 
but Harry has, and remembers how he has read about it in Howell’s 
Medulla, and how he and his brother used to play at the Tower, and 
he thinks with delight now, how he is actually going to see the armour 
and the jewels and the lions. They pass through Southwark and over 
that famous London Bridge which was all covered with houses like a 
street two years ago. Now there is only a single gate left, and that is 
coming down. Then the chaise rolls through the city ; and, “Look, 
Gumbo, that is Saint Paul’s ! ” “ Yes, master ; Saint Paul’s,” says 

Gumbo, obsequiously, but little struck by the beauties of the architec- 
ture, and so by the well-known course we reach the Temple, and 
Gumbo and his master look up with awe at the rebel heads on Temple 
Bar. 

The chaise drives to Mr. Draper’s chambers in Middle Temple Lane, 
where Harry handed the precious box over to Mr. Draper, and a letter 
from his aunt, which the gentleman read with some interest seemingly, 
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and carefully put away. He then consigned the trinket-box to his 
strong-closet, went into the adjoining room, taking his clerk with him, 
and then w as at Mr. Warrington’s service to take him to an hotel. A 
hotel in Covent Garden was fixed upon as the best place for his resi- 
dence. “ I shall have to keep you for two or three days, Mr. War- 
rington,” the lawyer said. “ I don’t think the papers which the 
Baroness w^ants can be ready until then. Meanwhile I am at youi 
service to see the town. I live out of it myself, and have a little box 
at Camberwell, where I shall be proud to have the honour of enter- 
taining Mr. Warrington ; but a young man, I suppose, will like his 
inn and his liberty best, sir.” 

Harry said yes, he thought the inn would be best, and the post- 
chaise and a clerk of Mr. Draper’s inside was despatched to the Bedford, 
whither the two gentlemen agreed to walk on foot. 

Mr. Draper and Mr. Warrington sat and talked for a while. The 
Drapers, father and son, had been lawyers time out of mind to the 
Esmond family, and the attorney related to the young gentleman 
numerous stories regarding his ancestors of Castlewood. Of* the present 
Earl Mr. Draper was no longer the agent : his father and his lordship 
had had differences, and his lordship’s business had been taken else- 
where i but the Baroness was still their honoured client, and \ery happy 
indeed w'as Mr. Draper to think that her ladyship was so well disposed 
towards her nephew. 

As they were taking their hats to go out, a young clerk of the house 
stopped his principal in the passage, and said : “If you please, sir, 
them papers of the Baroness was given to her ladyship s man, Mr. 

Case, two days ago.” _ 

“ Just please to mind your own business, Mr. Brown,” said the 
lawyer rather sharply. “ This way, Mr. Warrington. Our Temple 
stairs are rather dark. Allow me to show you the way.” 

Harry saw Mr. Draper darting a Parthian look of anger at Mr. 
Brown. “ So it was Case I saw on the London Road two days ago,^ 
he thought. “ What business brought the old fox to London ? ” 
Wherewith, not choosing to be inquisitive about other folks affairs, 
he dismissed the subject from his mind. 

Whither should they go first? First, Harry was for going to see 
the place wiiere his grandfather and Lord Castlewood had fought a 
duel fifty-six years ago, in Leicester Field. Mr. Draper knew 
the place well, and all about the story. They might take Covent Garden 
on their way to Leicester Field, and see that Mr. Warrington w r as 
comfortably lodged. And order dinner, says Mr. Warrington. No, 
Mr. Draper could not consent to that. Mr. Warrington must be so 
obliging as to honour him on that day. In fact, he had made so bold 
as to order a collation from the Cock. Mr. Warrington could not decline 
an invitation so pressing, and walked away gaily with his friend, 
passing under that arch where the heads were, and taking off his hat 
to them, much to the lawyer’s astonishment. 
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" They were gentlemen who died for their king, sir. My dear brother 
George and I always said, we would salute ’em when we saw ’em,” 
Mr. Warrington said. 

“ You’ll have a mob at your heels if you do, sir,” said the alarmed 
lawyer. 

“ Confound the mob, sir,” said Mr. Harry, loftily, but the passers- 
by thinking about their own affairs, did not take any notice of Mr. War- 
rington’s conduct; and he walked up the thronging Strand, gazing 
with delight upon all he saw, remembering, I daresay, for all his life 
after, the sights and impressions there presented to him, but, main- 
taining a discreet reserve ; for he did not care to let the lawyer know 
how much he was moved, or the public perceive that he was a stranger. 
He did not hear much of his companion’s talk, though the latter chat- 
tered ceaselessly on the way. Nor was Mr. Draper displeased by the 
young Virginian’s silent and haughty demeanour. A hundred years 
ago a gentleman was a gentleman, and his attorney his very humble 
servant. 

The chamberlain at the Bedford showed Mr. Warrington to his 
rooms, bowing before him with delightful obsequiousness, for Gumbo 
had already trumpeted his master’s greatness, and Mr. Draper’s clerk 
announced that the new-comer was a “ high fellar.” Then, the rooms 
surveyed, the two gentlemen went to Leicester Field, Mr. Gumbo 
strutting behind his master ; and, having looked at the scene of his 
grandsire’s wound, and poor Lord Castlewood’s tragedy, they returned 
to the Temple to Mr. Draper’s chambers. 

Who was that shabby-looking big man Mr. Warrington bowed to as 
they went out after dinner for a walk in the gardens ? That was Mr. 
Johnson, an author, whom he had met at Tunbridge Wells. “ Take the 
advice of a man of the world, sir,” says Mr. Draper, eyeing the shabby 
man of letters very superciliously. “ The less you have to do with 
that kind of person the better. The business we have into our office 
about them literary men is not very pleasant, I can tell you.” “ In- 
deed ! ” says Mr. Warrington. He did not like his new friend the 
more as the latter grew more familiar. The theatres were shut. 
Should they go to Sadler’s Wells ? or Marybone Gardens ? or Rane- 
lagh ? or how ? “ Not Ranelagh,” says Mr. Draper ; “ because there’s 

none of the nobility in town ; ” but, seeing in the newspaper that at 
the entertainment at Sadler’s Wells, Islington, there would be the 
most singular kind of diversion on eight hand-bells by Mr. Franklyn, 
as well as the surprising performances of Signora Catherina, Harry 
wisely determined that he would go to Marybone Gardens, where they 
had a concert of music, a choice of tea, coffee, and all sorts of wines, 
and the benefit of Mr. Draper’s ceaseless conversation. The lawyer’s 
obsequiousness only ended at Harry’s bedroom door. Where, with 
haughty grandeur, the young gentleman bade his talkative host good 
night. 

The next morning, Mr. Warrington, arrayed in his brocade bed- 
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gown, took his breakfast, read the newspaper, and enjoyed his ease in 
his inn. He read in the paper news from his own country. And 
when he saw the words, Williamsburg, Virginia, June 7th. His eyes 
grew dim somehow. He had just had letters by that packet of June 
t th, but his mother did not tell how, “ A great number of the principal 
gentry of the colony have associated themselves under the command of 
the Honourable Peyton Randolph, Esquire, to march to the relief of 
their distressed fellow subjects, and revenge the cruelties of the French 
and their barbarous allies. They are in a uniform : viz. a plain blue 
frock, nanquin or brown waistcoats and breeches, and plain hats. 
They are armed each with a light firelock, a brace of pistols, and a 
cutting sword.” 

“Ah, why ain’t we there, Gumbo ?” cried out Harry. 

“Why ain’t we dar?” shouted Gumbo. 

“Why am I here, dangling at women’s trains?” continued the 
Virginian. 

“ Think dangling at women’s trains very pleasant, Master Harry !” 
says the materialistic Gumbo, who was also very little affected by some 
further home news which his master read ; viz., that The Lovely Sally, 
Virginia ship, had been taken in sight of port by a French privateer. 

And now reading that the finest mare in England, and a pair of 
very genteel bay geldings, were to be sold at the Bull Inn, the lower 
end of Hatton Garden, Harry determined to go and look at the 
animals, and inquired his way to the place. He then and there bought 
the genteel bay geldings, and paid for them with easy generosity. He 
never said what he did on that day, being shy of appearing like a 
stranger ; but it is believed that he took a coach and went to West- 
minster Abbey, from which he bade the coachman drive him to the 
Tower, then to Mrs. Salmon’s Waxwork, then to Hyde Park and 
Kensington Palace; then he had given orders to go to the Royal 
Exchange, but catching a glimpse of Covent Garden, on his way to the 
Exchange, he bade Jehu take him to his inn, and cut short his 
enumeration of places to which he had been, by flinging the fellow 
a guinea. 

Mr. Draper had called in his absence, and said he would come 
again ; but Mr. Warrington, having dined sumptuously by himself, went 
off nimbly to Marybone Gardens again, in the same noble company. 

As he issued forth the next day, the bells of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, were ringing for morning prayers, and reminded him that 
friend Sampson was going to preach his sermon. Harry smiled. He 
had begun to have a shrewd and just opinion of the value of Mr. 
Sampson’s sermons. 


THE 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Iiie LITERARY GAZETTE has passed into the hands 
of a new Proprietary and Direction, and on and after the 

3rd JULY, 1858, 

will appear in an improved form, enlarged to thirty-two pages, in 
new type, and with important variations in, and additions to, its 
literary and general characteristics. 

The new Conductors have elected to retain a title with which 
the public has for more than forty years been familiar. But 
in aiming to renovate the publication, in compliance with the 
demands of a taste at once larger, more liberal, and more exact 
than that of the period when the Gazette originated, it has been 
thought well to mark the change as the commencement of a 
New Series. 

Arrangements have been made, by which the assistance of a 
strong staff of contributors, of established literary character, has 
been secured for the columns devoted to criticism on literature 
and on the arts; the department apportioned to scientific sub- 
jects lias been confided to vigilant care, and provision has been 
made for the receipt of such communications from the principal 
foreign cities, as will enable the English reader to note the state 
and progress of Continental literature and art. To other details 
of re-arrangement it is not necessary to refer, beyond remarking 
that the new Conductors have endeavoured so to organise the 
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co-operation that is to produce the Gazette, that no department 
shall be inadequately worked. 

The principles of the new undertaking may be very briefly 
stated. Ike most respectful recognition of literary and artistic 
excellence, without undue regard to prestige and position ; and 
without any regard to private influence, interest, or clique. 
Endeavour to promote the best interests of literature by inviting 
attention to its highest productions; but without neglecting or 
discouraging efforts of secondary merit, or of mere promise; or 
Submitting to tests of unjust severity works of an "unambitious, 
temporary, or simply practical character. But the homely and 
wholesome Saxon rule— “ Fair Play,” which will guide all who 
are engaged in producing The Literary Gazette, in no sense 
promises impunity to the indolent, immoral, or unworthy labourer 
in the literary vineyard. 

Among the new features in the Series about to commence will 
be the Correspondence of the journal. It is believed that valuable 
interchange of thought may be promoted by a reasonable develop- 
ment of this portion of the journal ; and though of necessity the 
number of correspondents to whom space can be afforded will be 
small compared to the number of those who must be content with 
knowing that their communications have been respectfully con- 
sidered, the Conductors propose to try whether, by condensation 
and arrangement, readers of the Gazette may not be largely 
admitted to aid in enriching it. 

In such announcements general promise is necessarily vague, 
and special promise may be undesirably precise. A few numbers 
of the New Series of the Literary Gazette will best show the 
views and objects of its Conductors. 

The price of The Literary Gazette, unstamped, will be 
Fourpence ; stamped, Fivepence. 

The Literary Gazette will be published at its New Office, 
No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C., where all communi- 
cations are to be addressed. 


NISSEN & PARKER, 43, MARK LANE, LONDON, 
Stationery, printed, Banker*’ ©ngralur*, 

and general exporters of 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS; PRINTING MATERIALS, &c., 

TO INDIA, CHINA AND AUSTRALIA. 




Accormt Rooks 

Albums 

Almanacks 

Annual Pocket Books 
Arms found, painted, and. 
ep graved 

Backgammon Boards ... 
Bagatelle Boards 
Bankers* Cement Papers, 
Chains and Swivels, 
Pass Books 
Bankers’ Cheques 
Bibles and Prayer Books 
Bill Books and Cases 
Bills of Exo ban go , Lading, 
and -Sale 

Black Ebony Inkstands 
Black-bordered Cards 

Do. Envelopes 
and Paper 

Black-lead Pencils of all 
kinds in great variety 
Blotting Cases : 

Blotting Books and Pads | 
Do. Paper 
Blue Ink 

Book (Printed) Binding 
Bookbinders’ Cloths 
Botanical Drying Paper 
Bouquet Papers 
Boxes for Writing Papers 
Boxes of Oil Colours 
Do. Water do. 
Brass-wire Files 
Brass & Zinc Door Plates 
Bronze Inkstands 
Do. Taper Stands 
Brown Papers 
Brushes for Oil Colours 
Do. Water do. 
Brushes 
Buttons, Livery 
Cabinets for Paper, En- 
velopes, &c. 
Camel-hair Pencils 
Camera Obscuras 
Canes, Sticks and Whips 
Canvass for Oil Painting 
Carbonic Books & Paper 
Cash Boxes & Cash Bags 
Cement Paper 
Charter Parties 
Chess A Draught Boards 
Chessmen 
Church Services 
Cloth Envelopes 
Colours, Oil and Water 
Compasses 

Compliment Cards and 
Paper 

Copper-plate Printing 
Copy Books, plain & ruled 
Copying Books, Paper and 
Ink 

Copying Ink, extrastrong, 
to produce 3 or 4 copies 
Copying Machines 
Couriers’ Bags 
Crayons, black & coloured 
Crayon Boards 
Cricket Bats, Balls and 
Stamps 


Crimea Cases 
Crceta Lee vis Chaika 
Crow Pens and Quills 
Cutlery 
Deed Boxes 
Desks 

Despatch Boxes 
Diaries 

Dictionaries, alllanguages 
Dies and Die Sinking 
Dog Couples, Whistles, 
&c. 

Draught Boards and Men 
Drawing Pencils, Books, 
Boards, Papm\ Cart- 
ridge, Pins, Instru- 
ments, Desks, & every 
requisite material 
Drawing Papers 
Dressing Cases 
Easels 

Emery Paper and Cloth 
Enamelled Cards 
Engravings 

Engraving of all kinds to 
order 
Envelopes 

; Envelope Cases & Boxes 
1 Family Account Books 
File Boards for News- 
papers and Shipping 
Lists 
Filters 
Fire Arms 

Fireproof Boxes, Safes, 
ike. 

Fishing Tackle, Rods, 
Lines, Flies, &c., &c. 
Foreign Post Papers 
Foaling Pieces 
Frankfort Black 


French Blotting Papers 
Garden Seeds and Bulbs 
Do. Tools 

Glass Inkstands and Inks 
Globes 

Guard Books for Loose 
Sheets 

Gunter’s Scales, Boxwood 
and Ivory 
Gutta Percha 
Hand Stamps 
Horn Paper 
Housekeeping Books 
Ice Machines 
India Rubber, bottle and 
patent 

Indorsing Stamps 
Ink, all kinds, red and 
blue-black — Arnold’s, 
Walkden’s, Stephens’, 
Perry’s, Blackwood’s, 
&c« 

Ink Powders 
Inkstands, glass, ebony, 
bronze, pewter, &c. 
Interest Books 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads 

Iron Safes 

Japanned Deed, Writing, 
Envelope, and Cash 
Boxes 


Hey Boxes, Labels and 

Rings . . , 

Leads for ever-pointed 
Pencils 

Leather Bags and Purses 
Do. Travelling Cases 
Letter-press Printing 
Xibrary Articles 

Liqneur Bottles 
Lithographic Printing 
Do. Stones and Presses 
Loan Paper 
Log Boobs and Slates 
Mahogany Easels and 
Drawing Boards 
Manifold Writers 
Maps, Charts and Plans 
Marble Papers 
Marking Ink and Brushes 
Mathematical lustrum^ 
Measuring Tapes 
Medals (to order) 

Medicine Chests • « . 

Memorandum Books 
Millboards 
Modelling Tools 
Moist Water Colours ' 
Moroceo Paper of all 
colours 
Do. Wallets 
Mounting Boards 
Mourning Stationery 
Music Books 
Needles 

Newspaper Bands 
Note Cases 
Oiled Paper 
Optical Instruments 
Papers— Account Book 
Cloth-Lined 
Copying 

Overland Letter and 
Note 

Ruled Commercial 
Letter 

Surface-coloured 
Writing 
Paper Hangings 
Parallel Rulers 
Parchments 
Passport Cases 
Pasteboards 
Patent Locks 
Do. Screw Inks & Wafers 
Do. Medicines 
Pens, Quills 
Pen and Pocket Knives 
Perforated Cards 
Perfumery 
Pewter Articles 
Pins 

Plated Articles 
Playing Cards 
Pocket Books, roan and 
morocco 

Policies m , 

Porcelain Slates & Tablets 
Portfolios 

Preserved Provisions 
Printing Materials— 
Presses, Type, Inks, &c. 
Printing Papers 


Purses- 1 , 

Quadrants 
Race Glasses 
Razors 
Razor Strops 
Reeves’ Colors 
Eowney’s Colors 
Ruling Machines & Pens 
Sable Brushes 
Saddlery 
Sample Bottles 
School Books and Sta- 
tionery 

Seals and Seal Engraving 
Sealing Wax, extra hard, 
for* India 
Shew Boards 
Sketching Boxes 
Slates of all kinds 
. Slate Books 
Snuffs 

Sovereign Scales 
Spirit Flasks and Kegs 
Sponge of all kinds 
Sporting Implements 
Shot Belts, Flasks, &c. 
Sportsmen’s Knives 
Stamping Presses for Pa- 
per and Envelopes 
Do. for Consular and 
Notarial Seals 
Stationery Parcels 
Steel Pens — Nissen and 
Parker’s, Gillott’s, 
Perry’s, Mitchell’s, 
and Windle’s 
Stencil Plates 
Surveying Instruments 
Table Cutlery 
Tapers and Taper Stands 
Telescopes 
Thermometers 
Tissue Paper, white and 
coloured 
Toothpicks 
Tourists’ Cases 
Toys, English & Foreign, 
for Exportation 
Tracing Cloth, Linen and 
Paper 

Tracing Points 
Travelling Bags 
Trunks 

Trusses (Surgical) 

Turnery and Turning 
Lathes 

Twine and Twine Boxes 
and Reels 

Umbrellas and Parasols 
Umbrella Stands 
Violin Strings 
Wafers of every descrip- 
tion 

Waterproof Cloaks, Leg- 
gings, Caps, &c., &c. 
Wax Lights 

Do. Sheets for Flowers 
Wedding Stationery 
Wedgwood’s Nocto-graph 
Wine Seals and Centres 
Work Boxes 
Wrapping Papers 


NISSEN & PARKER, 43, MARK LANE, LONDON, 

WHOLESALE, RETAIL AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


WHOLESALE, RETAIL AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


NISSEN & PARKER, 43, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 

ALWAYS IN STOCK, 

Well seasoned, and ready for immediate use , in a variety of bindings, and made 

of the finest Papers. 

§5 2 ^ HI © o 

Imperial 14* x 21 in. I Royal 11 x 18 in. I Demy 9* x 14* in. 

Super Royal .... 13 // 18 // | Medium 10* „ 164: /, | Foolscap 7* // 12* « 


LEDGERS Double and Single ruling, and of the sizes of super royal, royal, medium, 

demy and foolscap ; in russia and calf or vellum ; or the small sizes 
half-bound. 

JOURNALS Double and single ruling; sizes— demy and foolscap; calf or vellum, 

and half-bound. 


do. 


CASH BOOKS Do. do. 

BIN BOOKS 

DIARIES 

CONTRACT BOOKS .... Bought and Sold. 

LETTER BOOKS With Index; sizes— demy and foolscap ; calf or vellum, and half-bound. 

INVOICE BOOKS Do. do. do. do. 

ACCOUNTS CURRENT . Double and single ruling ; demy and foolscap. 

ACCOUNT SALES Do. do. do. 

BILLS PAYABLE .... 1 And also both Patterns in one Book; three sizes and various thicknesses; 
BILLS RECEIVABLE. . j calf or vellum binding ; and also half-bound. 

FOREIGN BILL BOOKS 
LOG BOOKS 

LETTER BOOKS For the Copying Machine ; 500, 750 and 1,000 pages. 

GUARD BOOKS Folio and quarto ; half-bound. 

GUARD CASES With gummed Guards— ready for use; two sizes, foolscap and large 

letter size ; with printed Index. 

WINE AND SPIRIT STOCK BOOKS. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE. Folio Books, in sets of three; half-bound; four languages— English, 

German, French and Spanish. 

WINE PERMIT BOOKS 
SHIP’S CARGO BOOKS. 

DOCK ORDER BOOKS . Various sizes and thicknesses. 

POLICY BOOKS 

PARCEL BOOKS 

FLOATING CARGOES.. Pocket. 

POCKET ULLAGE BOOKS. 

POCKE1 AND PRIVATE LEDGERS AND CASH BOOKS, with and without locks. 

BANKERS’ PASS BOOKS 

BANKERS’ BOOKS .... Private Check. 

&c. &c. 


NISSEN & PARKER, 43, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


WIAPPIN’S CUTLERY & ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

MESSRS. MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, 

Are the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer direct in London. Their London Show-Rooms, 67 and 
68, King William Street, London Bridge, contain by far the largest stock of Cutlery and Electro-Silver Plate 
in the world, which is transmitted direct from their manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 

ELECTRO-SILVER SPOOK S & FORKS, 


12 Table Forks, best quality 1 16 

12 Table Spoons do. 1 16 

12 Dessert Forks do. • 1 7 

12 Dessert Spoons do. 1 7 

12 Tea Spoons do. 0 16 

2 Sauce Ladles do. 0 8 

1 Gravy Spoon do. 0 7 

4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) 0 6 

1 Mustard Spoon do. 0 1 

1 Pair Sugar Tonus do. 0 3 

1 Pair Fish Carvers do. 1 0 

1 Butter Knife do. 0 3 

1 Soup Ladle do. 0 12 

6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. 0 10 


Double 

King's 

Lilly 


Thread. 

Pattern. 

Pattern. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

2 14 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 12 

0 

2 14 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 12 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 14 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 14 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 7 

0 

1 16 

0 

0 10 

0 

o n 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 11 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 2 

6 

0 3 

0 

0 3 

6 

0 5 

6 

0 6 

0 

0 7 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 14 

0 

1 18 

0 

0 5 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 7 

0 

0 16 

0 

o 17 

6 

1 0 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 18 

0 

1 1 

0 

15 16 

6 

17 13 

6 

21 4 

6 



MAPPIIM’S POCKET KNIVES, PRUNING* 
KNIVES, SCISSORS, &c., 

In every variety, warranted good by the Makers. 


Any article can be had separately at the same prices. 

One set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), J0S 8s.; One 
Set of 4 Dish Covers— viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, and two 14- 
i, c h— jglO 10s.; Cniet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s.; Full-size Tea and 
Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with Prices 
attached, may be had on application. 

Ordinary 
Quality. 

£ s. d. 

Two Dozen Full-Size Table Knives, 

Ivory Handles . . . .240 

1% Doz. Full-Size Cheese ditto .14 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers .076 

One p air Extra- Sized ditto .086 

One Pair Poultry Carvers .'.076 

Ore Steel for Sharpening . .030 


Complete Service 


£\ 16 0 


Medium 

Best 


Quality. 

Quality. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

3 6 0 

4 12 

0 

1 14 6 

2 11 

0 

0 110 

0 15 

6 

0 12 0 

0 16 

6 

0 11 0 

0 15 

6 

0 4 0 

0 6 

0 

6 18 6 

9 16 

6 


Messrs. Mapfik’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled 
superiority; all their blades being their own Sheffield manufac- 
ture, are of the very first quality, with secure Ivory Handles, 
which do not come loose in hot water ; and the difference in price 
is occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the 
Ivory Handles. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, 
London; Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 



MESSRS. MAPPIN’S 


DRESSING CASES AND TRAVELLING BAGS, 


SENT DIRECT FROM THEIR MANUFACTORY. 



Ladies’ Travelling Toilette Mappin’s Gentle- Mappiu’s Solid Leather Gentlemen’s Travelling 
and Dressing-Bag, fitted men’s Dressing-Case, Dressing-Case, fitted Dressing-Bag, fitted corn- 
complete, £4 15s. fitted complete, £1 Is. complete, £2 2s. plete, £4 8s. 

Messrs. MAPPIN BROTHERS respectfully invite buyers to inspect their unprecedented display, which, 
for beauty of design, exquisite workmanship, and novelty, stands unrivalled. Their Illustrated Catalogue, 
which is continually receiving additions of new designs, will be forwarded post free on application. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield ; and 67, King William Street, London, 

WHERE THE STOCK IS SENT DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTORY. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


CURES (WITHOUT PHYSIC) of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Constipation, Flatulency, Phlegm, 
— all Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, — Hysteria, Neuralgia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 
Acidity. Palpitation, Heartburn, Headache, Debility, Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, 
Nausea, and Sickness (during Pregnancy or at Sea), Sinking Fits, Cough, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, also Children’s Complaints, are effected by 

DU BARRY'S DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

Yf7HICH Restores Health without Purging, Inconvenience, or Expense, as it 
Saves Fifty Times its Cost in other remedies. It is, moreover, the best Food for Infants 
and Invalids generally, as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a 
good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of 
digestion, and nervous and muscular energy to the most enfeebled. 

We extract a few out of the many thousand expressions of gratitude from invalids : — 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right 
Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. “ I have 
derived considerable benefit from Du Barry’s 
Revalenta Arahica Food, and consider it due to 
yourselves and the public to authorise the pub- 
lication of these lines. — Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure No. 49,832. — “Fifty years’ indescribable 
agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness 
at the stomach, and vomiting, have been re- 
moved by Du Barry’s excellent Food. — Maria 
Joly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 47,121. — Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of 
Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, a cure 
of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, 
low spirits, and nervous fancies. 

Cure No. 48,314. — Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, 
Gateacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years* 
dyspepsia, and all the horrors of nervous irri- 
tability. 

Cure No. 18,216. — Dr. Andrew Ure, of con- 
stipation, dyspepsia, nervous irritability. 

Cure No. 34,210. — Dr. Shorland, of dropsy 
and debility. 

Cure No. 36,212. — Captain Allan, of epileptic 
fits. 

Cure No. 42,116. — Major Edie, of enlargement 
of the liver and total prostration of strength. 

Cure No. 36,418. — Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, 
spasms, and daily vomitings. 

Cure No. 26,418.— Dr. Harvey, of diarrhoea 
and debility. 

Cure No. 39,628. — Dr. Wurtzer, of con- 
sumption. 

Cure No. 32,880. — William Hunts, Esq., 
Barrister, of paralysis. 


Cure No. 46,270. — Mr. James Roberts, Wood- 
merchant, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spit- 
ting of blood, liver derangement, partial deafness. 

Cure No. 46,814. — Mr. Samuel Laxton, 
Leicester, of two years’ diarrhoea. 

Cure No. 52,612. — The Dowager Countess of 
Castlestuart, of many years’ nervous .r. itability, 
bile, and indigestion. 

Cure No. 54,812. — Miss Virginia Zegners, 
cured of consumption, after her medical advisers 
had abandoned all hopes of recovery. 

Cure No. 180. — “ Twenty-five years’ ner- 
vousness, constipation, indigestion, aud debility, 
from which I have suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could remove or relieve, nave 
been effectually cured by Du Barry’s Food in 
a very short time. — W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet 
Street, London.” 

Cure No. 4, 208. — “ Eight years’ dyspepsia, ner- 
vousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and 
nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 
advice of many, have been effectually cured by 
Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. I shall he 
happy to answer any inquiries. — Rev. J ohn W. 
Fla veil, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 32,836. — “Three years’ excessive 
nervousness, with pains in jay neck and left 
arm, and general debility, which rendered my 
life very miserable, has been radically removed 
by Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. — Alex. 
Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 

Cure No. 3,906. — “Thirteen years’ cough, 
indigestion, and general debility, have been 
removed by Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta 
Arabica Food. — James Porter, Athol Street, 
Perth.” 


Important Caution Against the Eearful Dangers of Spurious Imitations. 

The Vice-Chancellor. Sir William Page Wood, granted an Injunction on the 10th March, 1854, 
against Alfred Hooper Nevill, for imitating “ Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food.” 

Suitably packed for all climates, and with full instructions. In canisters, 1 lb., 2s. 9d. ; 
21b., 4s. 6d.; 51b., 11s.; 121b., 22s.; Super-refined quality, 1 lb., 6s.; 21b., 11s.; 51b., 22s.; 
101b., 33s. The 101b. and 121b. Canisters are forwarded cairiage free, on receipt of 
Post-Office Order. 


BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, Regent Street. London; Fortnum, Mason, & Co., 182, 
Piccadilly; Abbis & Co., 60, (tecechurch Street; 63 and 150, Oxford Street; 330, Strand. 


BAADSOBY AAD MV AM, ABENTBBA, WHlTBtBlAAB. 


